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CHAPTER I. 



PRISON PUNISHMENTS. 



The lash is now, I am happy to say, very seldom 
used "^ in convict prisons. There axe some who 
Lave faith in it, as there are those who have faith 
in hanging. The governor of a county prison 
was so struck with admiration at the handsome 
manner in which a drummer discharged his 
office, that he caught him up in his arms and 
actually hugged him on the sly. This man was 

* Some have concluded that this has resulted, in Ireland, 
from the decrease of offences for which prisoners were 
formerly flogged. This is a mistake. The report of Philips- 
town, for 1858, gives forty-one assaults on convicts, five 
assaults on officers, and eleven cases of conspiracy. 
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2 PRISON PUNISHMENTS. 

of a diiferent mould to the sentimentalist who 
exclaimed^ '' Those convicts have no consideration 
for the feelings of an officer who has to stand by 
and see them whipped." 

It is possible to break down some men by 
flogging, but it will never morally improve them. 
The moral effect is generally bad. A soldier who 
has been flogged two or three times is drummed 
out of the regiment, as incurable and worthless. 

In many it excites undying hate. An indignity 
has been offered their manhood which they cannot 
forgive. Perhaps the most dangerous prisoner 
now on Spike Island is under my ministerial care. 
He is a low-sized man, rather strongly built, with 
a large oval pale face, and a cold glassy grey eye. 
He has often been in punishment cells. On one 
occasion he refused food for a week or ten days ; 
on another occasion he attempted to open a vein 
in his arm with the sharp point of a broken iron 
button. I requested the director to relax a punish- 
ment which would kill before it would cure. 
The man^s endurance had, in fact, made him the 




A DANGEEOUS PRISONER. 8 

victor. The prison discipline had to succumb. 

The deportment of this man in church and at 
Bible-class^ has of late been so quiet as to convey 
the impression to those who do not know him, 
that he has forgotten the past, and intends to 
behave himself for the future. 

^'Well, M^C f how are you getting on? 

How do you feel to-day V^ 

'^ Oh, very well, thank you, sir,'' — with a curious 
laugh. 

I knew he had often threatened to have his 
revenge, that " blood would be shed,'' and hoping 
his exasperated feelings had cooled down, I ap- 
proached him in private, and said, "Well, 

M'C ^ I hope you have no bad feelings now, 

that you have driven that nasty black dog off your 
back." 

He replied with a shrug and a sneer, and a 
smile on his large white face, — ^like a moonbeam 
on a field of snow, — " Oh, of course, sir." 

^^ Come, I don't like the way you say that. I 
fear you entertain bad feelings still." 

b2 



4 AN ABOUMENT AGAINST FLOGGING. 

'' Do you know, sir,'' he replied with greater 
Bobriety and seriousness than was usual with him, 
'' that I was in this prison before ?'' 

" I did not know it/' 

'' Well, I was, sir, — ^five or six years ago, and 
they flogged me then. I have the marks of the 
lash on my body. When they wear out, I shall 
forget andfarffive it/' 

There is one wise reason for not flogging 
a prisoner. The marks of the lash, which 
never wear out, disqualify him firom entering 
the army, which contains many well-conducted 
convicts. 

A prisoner may be punished in various ways. 
By stopping his supper, by confining him in the 
punishment cells, by taking away some of his 
marks, or by reducing his classification, which is 
considered one of the severest punishments, as it 
takes away a part of the time that would have 
been deducted from his term, of imprisonment. 
He must therefore begin to roll the stone up the 
hill again, with the knowledge that liberty is 



PEISONEES IN TEOUBLE. 5 

pushed back for months. A punishment of this 
kind sometimes renders a man reckless. It is 
some time before he gets on his good behaviour 
again. 

The prisoners who get into punishment cells, 
or, as they style it, ^^ into trouble,^^ are most fre- 
quently, as a general rule, men of a low order 
of intellect. But there are exceptions to this 
rule. A remarkable instance was that of a fine 
English lad, a native of Bristol. His answering 
at Bible-class often astonished me. His clear 
scriptural views, and his ability in answering 
almost any question, were worthy of a bishop 
and logician. He invariably pat his finger on 

the right place. But M could not keep a 

civil tongue in his head for the warders. He 
despised them and their punishments. He went 
on in this way from bad to worse, until he 
was placed in the penal gang, heavily chained 
from wrist to ancle, dressed in black frieze, 
with a horrible masked cap containing two holes 
for the eyes. It often thrilled my nerves to 



6 A CONVICT IN THE CELLS. 

* 

hear the clanking of his chains as he came into 
church, guarded by a warder. I could not 
have felt more for him if he had been my own 
son, and I believe he knew it. I entreated him 
one day, with tears in my eyes, to change his 
line of conduct, and get out of that horrible 
penal gang, that looked as like a company of 
damned spirits as could well be. He raised the 
mask off his cap, and, with a sweet smile, 
assured me he did ^' not mind it ;'' that he was 
not ambitious of " a good prison character .^^ 

Shortly after this he got himself into punish- 
ment cells, where he was on bread and water 
for a week or ten days. 

There he seemed perfectly content. He always 
met me with a smile, was ^^ quite well,'' and 
wanted ^'nothing.'' He seemed as independent 
in his cell as Diogenes in his tub; but treated 
me with far more courtesy than the cynic 
philosopher treated Alexander the Great. 

'^Now, M ,'' I said, addressing him 

when he came out, ^^I know you deliberately 



CALCULATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 7 

committed yourself in order to get into the 
cells. Why did you do it?'' 

He smiled^ as he replied, '' I left a book behind 

me the last time I was there — a book of difficult 

calculations — and there were some of them I had 

not mastered, and so I went back to them again.'' 

^^ Where did you put the book," I inquired, 
knowing that such a book would not be allowed 
to a prisoner undergoing cellular punishment; 
and also knowing that the cell contained no fumi- 
ture during the day but a small round boss, 
or footstool, on which the prisoner sits, 

'^I had it hid in the heart of the boss." 

"But how did you know you would go to 
the same cell?" 

" I took my chance." 

" Did you go to the same cell ?" 

"1 got the book." 

" But how did you work out your calculations 
without pen and ink, or slate and pencil?" 

" I did them on the whitewash of the wall, 
with a pin." 



8 HOLDING TO THE CELLS. 

He pointed me to some of them, for lie was 
in cells after this. He was in chains, and in 
the penal gang, until the day he left the prison 
a free man. His parents never knew where he 
was. He never, that I can recollect, got a 
letter from one of his relations. He is away 
now about six months. He promised to write 
to me, but I have not heard from him yet. 

To this young man the punishment cells were 
anything but a punishment. I have known 
others, mad or half-crazed men, to hold to them 
as an Irishman holds to his cabin and bit of 
ground. A fellow of this kind — a regular wild 
Irishman — a Boman Catholic, sent for me. 

*^Well, what do you want with me?^^ 

'' I want to change my religion.^^ 

'^Why?^' 

'^ It^s no matter— I want to change it." 

'^ But it is matter. You may have no religion 
to change.'^ 

'^What^s that you say?" — looking daggers at 
the reflection. 
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MAD AS A MAECH HAKE. 9 

I repeated the remark 

" Perhaps my reKgion is as good^ or better than 
your own/^ 

^' Then, why do you wish to change it ?" 

'' You may go — I want to have nothing at all 
to say to you,^^ — ^with a wave of his hand. 
"You^re a Government man, like the rest of 
them,'' 

^^ Then why did you send for me ?'' 

'^ You may go, I tell you.'' 

I made my bow and retired; and in passing 
through the corridor, observed to a warder, 
'^ That fellow seems as mad as a March hare." 

'^ Do ye hear that ?" said a prisoner in the next 
cell. 

^^What is it?" inquired my proposed con- 
vert. 

'' He says you're as mad as a March hare." 

The reply was a chuckle low down in the throat. 

It is hard to deal with such men ; or to know 
what to do with them; or to say whether they are 
better in or out of cells. 



10 ATTEMPTS AT SUICIDE. 

But cells^ to some^ are dangerous places. Since 
the suicide of Morris, recorded in the fifth chapter 
of the first volume of this book, we have had three 
or four other cases of attempted suicide. Some of 
the officers think they were sham attempts. I do 
not, although we have, in Spike Island, pri- 
soners who now and then make feigned attempts 
to deprive society of their services, by the applica- 
tion of a rusty nail to a vein in the arm, or a 
handkerchief, a stocking, or the sleeve of a shirt 
to the throat. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THB GENERAL CHARACTER^ PHOTOGRAPHS^ AND 

OFFENCES OP IRISH CONVICTS. THE PRIEST 

AND THE SHEEP-STEALER. THE KILKENNY 

SPORTSMAN. 

Four English gentlemen, who style themselves 
the ^' Four Visiting Justices of the West Biding 
Prison, at Wakefield,^' visited Ireland in 1861, 
and then went back and wrote a pamphlet of all 
they saw, and of some things they did not 
see. 

Among the things they saw, and on which they 
seem to lay great stress — ^in proof of the naturally 
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bad character of the Irish prisoner, and of the 
bad native material on which Sir Walter Crofton 
had to operate, were prisoners^ photographs : — 

'' A doubt having been suggested, by what we 
heard and saw of prisoners in the latter stages of 
their improvement, and after discharge, as to 
whether they really were of the same criminal class 
as our English convicts, we examined such speci- 
mens of the raw material, so to speak, on which 
the Irish system had to work, as this (Mountjoy) 
prison presented. Photographs have been taken 
of the prisoners on their admission, and certainly, 
making every allowance for the well-known fact 
that the photograph does not flatter, a series of 
physiognomies expressing more immitigated 
ruffianism than the volume of portraits which we 
saw, presents, it were difficult to conceive/' 

This is by no means flattering to our vanity as 
Irishmen, and we must say, a very ugly cut at the 
national physiognomy, in which we take a national 
interest. But as we have not seen the photographs 
of the Four Visiting Justices, we cannot judge of 
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their standard of moral beauty. It is probable 
they may not approve of the Celtic type of coun- 
tenance ; of a nose not merely cocked, but posi- 
tively curled; and a twinkling grey eye, screwed 
into the smallest imaginable focus — a habit 
adopted from infancy to guard it from the 
sun. 

The assault on the national countenance is fol- 
lowed up by a more serious attack on the national 
character; but to get proper specimens of un- 
mitigated ruffianism, they had to go to Western 
Australia. Here they hunted up the real man- 
devil. 

^' The superintendent of convicts, in his report 
for that date [Sep. 1854], observes — ^It may be re- 
marked, as a noticeable feature in the idiosyncracy 
of the Irish prisoners — that is to say, those who 
arrived direct from Ireland, and who had not 
undergone the present discipline, held applicable to 
convicts sentenced in England — that there appears 
to be a singular inaptitude to comprehend the 
nature of moral agencies^ or to be affected by 
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them. Neither do they seem to understand the 
desirableness — ^we will say, of self-reliance, or the 
necessity for the exercise of habits of propriety, 
industry, or prudence, as a means towards extri- 
eating themselves from the consequences of their 
former errors. ' '' 

The Four Visiting Justices got all this from the 
first report of the new board of Irish Directors. If 
they had only looked a little further on in the 
same report, for 1854, page 20, they would have 
met with the following remarks, when speaking of 
the good working of the English, and the probable 
good working of the Irish system : — ^^ We believe 
these results to have been fiilly produced of late 
years in England ; and we do not see that any 
greater difficulties are presented to their attain- 
ment in this country. On the contrary y the 
character of the Irish convict is, in many cases, 
less seriously depraved ; their crimes having been 
produced, in some measure, by extreme distress 
and want of industrial employment, ^^ 
What wiU the Four Visiting Justices say to our 
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" raw material ^' now, or our " singular inaptitude 
to comprehend the nature of moral agencies, or to 
be aflfected by them V^ 

Mr. L. C. Burgess, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee on Transportation, in April, 
1861, speaking of the Irish convict in Australia, 
says, ^^ Generally speaking, we find the Irish 
convicts, after a time, do better than the English 
convicts. The reason that the people prefer Irish 
convicts to the English, is their seldom being 
habitual criminals.'^ 

James MacArthur, Esq., stated before the same 
committee, ^^ I have known instances [under the 
Insurrection Act] where the parties themselves 
assured me that they had done nothing more than 
stayed out too late on a visit to a neighbour, 
or looking for a cow ; and from the character of 
the parties who told me this, I have no doubt they 
spoke the truth.'^ 

The majority of the oflfences committed during 
the Irish famine, were not of such a character as to 
stamp a man as a thief or a robber, I have known 
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clergymen to wink at sheep-stealings and a dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament to call a man a 
poltroon for allowing his wife and children to 
starve, while fat sheep were grazing in a neigh- 
bouring meadow. 

'^ Is it a sin, sir/' said a poor man to the parish 

priest, of ^ " to stale a sheep ? The wife and 

childer are very far gone. I don't think herself 
will hould out till the morning/' 

"Here's half-a-crown for you. Go and buy 
food for your family, and don't let them starve, at 
any rate.^^ 

" But the sheep, sir ? Would it be wrong, your 
Ravarence, to .'^ 

" Get out, you cowardly scoundrel ! You have 
not the spirit of a man. To let your wife and 

children starve while . Get out of my sight. 

I'm ashamed of you." 

The next morning the priest missed a fat sheep. 
He was a good deal annoyed, for I believe it was 
his last ; but he laughed heartily, and said, " These 
scoundrels would not have the spirit to steal from 
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a ricli man^ or from one that would prosecute 
them/' 

I once saw a flock of sheep driven, at mid-day, 
from a rich man's grounds, by a number of poor 
hinds, who looked as hungry as famished wolves. 
But they had not the courage to kill them. A 
few of the police came up, and induced the people 
to relinquish their prey. 

I confess, at the time, I was sorry for it j and 
thought these pseudo thieves no better than pol- 
troons. I never till then imagined there could 
be any nobility in sheep-stealing. 

These were the kind of men that filled our pri- 
sons from 1850 to 1860. For the reformation of 
such thieves and robbers, there is but little credit 
due to any man or any system. 

Some of our worst ofienders, but not our worst 
prisoners — are of the agrarian class, like the 
Levellers, the White-boys, the Steel-boys, the 
Peep-of-day-boys and the modem Three-year-olds 
and Four-year-olds. For the list of "killed,'' 
"maimed," and ^^ badly fractured" among the 
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18 naSH SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

latter^ and of the number convicted and adjudged 
to penal servitude, from 1856 to 1862, we must 
refer the reader to the Pastoral Letter of Doctor 
Leahy, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, 
published in November, 1862. The Three-year- 
old and Four-year-old factions sprung up in the 
county Tipperary, as the result of a dispute 
about the age of a bull. As they could not settle 
the knotty point by words or dates, they tried the 
effect of sticks and stones. 

Men of the latter class are not esteemed dan- 
gerous to society in general. 

'^ You have nothing to apprehend, sir,^' said an 
old Irish gentleman, "when they are breaking 
each others' heads. It is a good sign of the state 
of the country. But when you see them quiet, 
with their heads together, you may rest assured 
they are hatching mischief.^' 

Members of secret and illegal societies make 
better prisoners than they do subjects. 

One of this class, a regular Peep-of-day-boy, 
was told off to light my fire, clean my boots, and 
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A PEBP-OF-DAT BOY. 1 9 

make up my room^ on the officer^s corridor of 
Spike Island Prison. It was in the winter, and 
as he entered my apartment — ^which I left unlocked 
for him — ^before the peep of day, and left before 
the dawn, it was some time before I got a proper 
look at his face I must acknowledge, I expe- 
rienced a curious sensation, when half asleep and 
awake, to feel some one quietly poking about my 
bed in the dark. . 

" What do you want ?^ 

" Your boots, sir.'' 

I detained him one morning longer than usual, 
in order to see his face, and have a chat with him. 
He was a finely formed young man, about six- 
and-twenty, with a blue laughing eye, a well- 
shaped nose, and a good development of fore- 
head. 

" What part of the country are you from ?'' I 
inquired. 

'' Kilkenny, sir.'^ 

*' What are you in for ?" 

'' For shooting, sir.'' 

c2 
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20 IN FOB SHOOTING. 

'' Now would it be fair to ask you what you were 
shooting at — a partridge, a hare, or a rabbit ?" 

'' A man, sir/' 

'' A what V 

''A man, sir,*' smiling from under his eye- 
brows. 

May I ask you, why you shot at a man V 

Because he took ground that didnH belong 
to him.'' 

'' What are you V 

'^ A farmer's son." 

'' Did you km the man ?" 

'' No, sir, we only frightened him." 

'' But you intended to kill him?" 

'' No, sir, only to frighten him, and drive him 
off the land." 

" But if he had turned on you, and resisted, 
what then ?" 

'' Why then, sir, I suppose ^" 

" You would have shot him dead, and had his 
blood upon your soul, going before your God.^ 

'^ But it was not I that did it at all, sir." 
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LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 21 

'' How is that ? I thought you told me you 
were in for shooting at a man/' 

" So I am, sir, but it was another man that did 

" And what became of the other man ?'' 

" He escaped to America/' 

'^ And do you mean to tell me that you had 
nothing to do with the transaction V 

" I knew the man that fired/' 

'^ Were you tvith him ?" 

" I wasy sir/' 

" The cat is out of the bag at last. Well, I 
hope you wiU never try your hand again/' 

" With the blessing of God, I never will, sir/' 

" That egg is sufficiently boiled now, so I think 
you may go/' Eant Kilkenny man. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WILLIAM BURKE KIRWAN^ THE ARTIST OF 

IRELAND^S EYE. 

The history of the convict, William Burke 
Kirwan, who was condemned to death for the 
murder of his wife, Maria Louisa Kirwan, on 
'' Ireland's Eye/' on the 6th of September, 1852, 
and whose sentence was commuted to transpor- 
tation for life, will make an interesting novel, 
about the end of this century; for Kirwan was 
an artist, and his wife, a young and beautiful 
woman ; but the facts of the case are, even now. 
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more interesting than the general run of novels. 

Kirwan resided, with his wife, in a handsome 
house, at No. 11, Upper Merrion Street, a respect- 
able part of Dublin. In the month of June, 1852, 
he took lodgings for himself and Mrs. Kirwan, at 
Howth, about nine miles from Dublin, for the 
sake of sea-bathing and change of air. 

The picturesque islet called Ireland^s Eye, is 
about a mile and a quarter from Howth. On 
Monday forenoon, the 6th of September, at about 
ten o'clock, Kirwan hired a boat at Howth, and 
landed with his wife on this islet. They had with 
them, a carpet-bag, a basket, two bottles, and a 
portfolio. The carpet-bag contained Mrs. Kirwan's 
bathing dress, the portfolio materials for sketching, 
and the basket and bottles, materials for dining. 

Kirwan, after dining, went to sketch, and his 
wife to bathe, towards a creek or cove, called the 
'' Long Hole.'' She met a Mr. and Mrs. Brew, 
who offered her a seat in their boat to Howth, 
which she declined, stating that her husband had 
ordered a boat to call for them at eight o'clock — 
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rather a late hour for the month of September. 

'^ I saw the lady/' says Mr. Brew, in his evi- 
dence on the trial, " looking intently after my boat. 
I made the men put back, and asked her what she 
wanted ? She said nothing, but told the boatmen 
to come for her at eight o'clock.'* Had she, at 
that time, a presentiment or suspicion of danger ? 

It is growing dark, and Mrs. Kirwan is on the 
island alone with her husband, when Hugh Camp- 
bell, a fish-jolter of Howth, hears a shriek 
and cries, as of distress. The cries come 
from Ireland's Eye. Thomas Larkin, a fisher- 
man, hears similar cries from the deck of his 
hooker. The cries are from the direction of the 
creek, or Long Hole, where Mrs. Kirwan went to 
bathe. 

The boatmen returned, according to previous 
arrangement, at eight o'clock, to bring Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirwan from the island to Howth. It is 
nearly dark. They hail Mr. Kirwan, who comes 
down to the beach alone. One of the boatmen 
asks, '^ Where is the mistress ?" 
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'^ I have not seen her since the shower of rain/' 
is Kirwan's reply. The '' shower '* was at six 
o'clock, two hours before. Kirwan and the boat- 
man Nagle go in search of her, and return 
without finding her. The search is renewed, 
when Mrs. Kirwan's body is found in the Long 
Hole or creek. She is quite dead, lying on her 
back on a rock, now known as the '' Body RockJ^ 
When the body was found, the rock was dry, the 
tide having receded six feet from it. The lady's 
bathing dress was gathered up under her arms 
with the bathing sheet ^' partly imder the body,'' 
which was warm. There were scratches under 
the eyes, blood on the face, and blood flowing 
from the ears and another part of the body. 
Kirwan came up, and threw himself on the corpse, 
exclaiming, ^^ Oh, Maria ! Maria /" 

The body was conveyed to Mrs. Campbell's, 
where they had lodged. A coroner's inquest was 
held the next day. Kirwan was the principal 
witness. The two Nagles, boatmen, were also 
examined. A medical student named Hamilton 
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was examined. The finding of the coroner^s jury 
was that '^ the deceased had been drowned^ whilst 
bathing on Ireland's Eye/' The body was 
interred in Glasnevin Cemetery. 

Here it lay about a month, when whispers of 
foul play on the part of the husband began to 
circulate in Howth and the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, until they reached the ears of the 
magistrates and police. Informations were sworn 
by Margaret Campbell, the sextoness of Howth 
church, with whom they had lodged, by the 
Nagles, who found the body, and by Hugh Camp- 
bell and Thomas Larkin, who heard the screams, 
and by others. 

Margaret Campbell's information testified, that 
for the first fortnight they lodged with her, 
Kirwan and his wife did not live happy together ; 
but that during the remaining time, up to her 
death, informant considers no couple could have 
lived more united. 

This does not exactly tally with her evidence 
at the trial. 
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During the first month or six weeks they 
lodged with me, I observed quarrelling between 
them more than once. I heard angry words 
from Mr. Kirwan to his wife. I heard him 
miscall her, and caU her a strumpet. I heard 
him say, ' I'll finish you/ I do not think they 
had been a month with me at that time. The 
same evening I heard her say to him, ^ Let me 
alone, I^m black from the usage I have got from 
you.' " 

This witness also testified, that on the night of 
the 6th of September, when her body was brought 
home, she saw Kirwan come in with his feet wet 
and put on dry stockings. I may here observe 
that the fiill impression abroad was that he had 
either drowned his wife, by holding her head imder 
water, or had suffocated or burked her, by holding 
a wet sheet upon her mouth ; for at half-past six 
o'clock, when Elirwan said she went to bathe, 
there were but two feet six inches of water over 
the rock on which the body was foimdj and at 
seven o'clock, when the cries were heard, there 
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was but one foot nine inches of water on it. 
Besides all this^ Mrs. Kirwan was an excellent 
swimmer. 

These circumstances were sufficiently auspicious 
to warrant the arrest of Kirwan, and the ex- 
humation of his wife^s body, which had been in- 
terred in the wettest part of the cemetery. 
The coffin was found lying two feet deep in 
water. 

The following is the 

" Information of George William Hatchell, Esq., M.D. of the 
Constabulary Depot, Phoenix Park, sworn before H. J. 
Brownrigg, Esq., 15th October, 1854. 

" Saith, that on the 6th day of October instant, I pro- 
ceeded to Glasnevin Cemetery, for the purpose of making 
a post-mortem examination of the body of the late Mrs. Kir- 
wan ; the grave in which she lay had from two to three feet 
of water in it, and when taken up, a quantity of water flowed 
from the coflSns, of which there were two ; the surface of the 
body was in such a state of maceration, as to render it im- 
possible to trace with certainty any marks of violence. I 
opened the head, but found no fracture ; the brain was in a 
fluid state ; the upper lip appeared swollen ; found the lungs 
collapsed, and the minute vessels gorged with blood; the 
heart appeared healthy; the stomach was contracted and 
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empty: the body appeared to be that of a fine healthy 
woman; the longs and heart exhibited those appearances 
which are compatible with death produced by drowning or 
strangulation." 

When asked^ on the trial, what opinion he 
formed from the appearance of the body, as to the 
cause of death, he replied — 

"I am of opinion that death was caused by 
asphyxia, or a sudden stopping of respiration. 
From the congestion in the vagina, from the 
engorgement of the lungs, and other circum- 
stances, I would say that, in all probability, the 
simple stoppage of respiration must have been 
combined with pressure of some kind, or constric- 
tion, which caused the sudden stoppage. 

" I do not think that simple drowning would 
produce, to the same extent, the appearances I 
saw/^ 

The following statements were made by 
the coroner, on his cross-examination at the 
trial : — 

" I have filled the office of coroner for upwards 
of ten years ; during that time I have frequently 
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seen the bodies of persons who have been 
drowned, and am well acquainted with the appear- 
ances presented by them. 

''I viewed the body of the deceased, Maria 
Kirwan, on that day, and the jury were with me 
at the time I did so. I then understood the 
body of the deceased lady to be in the same state 
in which it had been found, and I held the inquest 
upon it under that belief. I afterwards, how- 
ever, ascertained that it had been washed, pre- 
pared, and laid out in readiness for my arrival. 

^^ There are frequently marks of small bites 
found upon the bodies of persons who have been 
drowned ; these minute bites are made by the fish 
called green crabs ; I am well acquainted with the 
appearances produced by them ; there were marks 
of those bites upon the eyes, as well as upon the 
breasts of the deceased Mrs. Eirwan. Bodies 
only require to be in the water a very short time 
before they are attacked by those crabs ; very few 
hours are requisite for that purpose ; and I have 
known the case of one person, whose body was not 
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an hour in the water when it was attacked by 
them. 

'^ The eyes are generally the first portions of 
the body attacked. I held the inquest regularly, 
like others. I read the deposition over carefully 
to each witness, immediately after he had con- 
cluded giving his testimony, and I requested him, 
if there was anything erroneous therem, to stop 
me and have it corrected. I then asked all the 
witnesses, separately, if they had anything 
further to say, and if they had, I would take it 
down. 

'^ The jury wished Mr. Kirwan to be examined, 
and he was accordingly examined at their 
request. He was not a prisoner before me.'' 

The following is a copy of the 

"Information of William Kirwan, of 11, Upper Merrion 
Street, Dublin, artist, sworn before Henry Davis, Esq., 
coroner at Howth, 7th September, 1852. 

(STimnts of IBttblinl " Saith, that I am an artist, residing at 
to brit. \ No. 11, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin 

The deceased lady, Maria Kirwan, was my wife. I was mar- 
ried to her about nine or ten years. I had been living with 
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2d!rs. Kirwan, in Howth, for five or six weeks. I was in the 
habit of going over to Ireland's Eye, as an artist. Mrs. 
Kirwan used to accompany me. She was very fond of bath- 
ing, and while I would be sketching, she would amuse herself 
roaming about, or bathing. On yesterday, we went over as 
usual; she bathed at the Martello Tower, on going over, but 
could not stay long in the water, as the boatmen were to 
bring another party to the island. She left me in the latter 
part of the day, about six o'clock, to bathe again. She told 
me she would walk round the hill, after bathing, and meet me 
at the boat. I did not see her alive afterwards, and only 
found the body as described by the sailors." 

I should be disposed to think that some of the 
remarks made by Dr. Stokes (who has a resi- 
dence at Howth) in his late beautiful speech at 
the opening of the winter session of the Meath 
Hospital^ resulted, to some extent, from his medi- 
tations on the decision of the coroner's jury in 
this case, which is still fresh in many minds. 
" Indeed, I feel bound to say, looking at the 
general practice in these kingdoms, that the in- 
vestigations, in a medical point of view, are not 
such as should satisfy the requirements of justice.'^ 
He is speaking of the investigations at coroners' 
inquests. 
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Mr. Butt, member for Youghal, and counsel 
for the prisoner, examined the late Doctor Rynd, 
an eminent surgeon — for the defence : — 

" In your judgment, as a medical man, do you 
think those appearances could be caused by 
external violence, supposing there be no external 
marks of violence upon the body ?'* 

'^ There should be manifest marks of external 
violence to produce them.^ 

^^ Would you consider a cut, skin-deep, or a 
scratch on the forehead and eye, suflBcient to pro- 
duce them ?'' 

'' Certainly not.'' 

^^ In your judgment, as a medical man, would 
those appearances be produced by a fit of 
epilepsy ?'' 

" They would.'' 

Judge Crampton : " Without any concurring 
cause ?" 

^^ Without any concurring cause." 

Mr. Butt : ^^ Are you able to say, from your 
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experience^ as a medical man^ whether epileptic 
patients scream V 

" They do/' 

'^ Is it probable that a person in that situation 
would give more than one scream ?'' 

'' They might give several." 

"In your opinion as a medical man^ would 
bathing with a full stomach produce epilepsy V^ 

" It would be very likely to do so, because the 
repletion of the stomach would cause a flow of 
blood to the head in that case." 

" And would an epileptic fit, so produced, leave 
all those appearances which I have described?" 

" It would." 

" Would it be more likely to be produced in a 
person of full habit or of a spare habit?" 

" In a person of full habit, in which case it 
would, I think, bring apoplexy with it; but 
epilepsy would surely produce those appearances 
without the person being of a fiiU habit." 

The following answers were given by Dr. Rynd, 
on his cross-examination : — 
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'' Have you ever seen the deceased lady, Mrs. 
Maria Kirwan 2'' 

''I saw lier about six years ago, when I 
attended her in a fever," 

'' Had you then any opportunity of knowing 
whether she had at any time been subject to 
epileptic fits?" 

" I had not. She appeared to me, then, to be 
— when in health — a fine, strong young woman." 

'' Have you ever seen her since ?" 

" I have not ; but I was told that her father 
died of a fit of that nature,'' 

'^ May I ask if it was a person who has taken an 
anxious part in this trial who gave you that infor- 
mation ?" 

^^ It was indeed', it was a person deeply in- 
terested therein^' 

^' What length of time would the struggles of a 
person in an epileptic fit continue ?" 

^^ That would depend on the severity of the 
seizure ; the struggles might last fifteen minute&i 
if the seizure was not a severe one/' 

d2 
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'^ In case there are more cries than one, 
which would be the loudest ? '' 

" The first scream is always of a terrific nature, 
and the cries might be continued for ten minutes/^ 

The effect of this evidence was such as to 
produce the impression that Kirwan would 
be acquitted. But one suspicious circumstance 
remained unexplained. How came Kirwan's 
boots and trousers to be so wet? 

It is accounted for by Kirwan himself; but 
Mr. Butt endeavours to show that too much 
stress should not be laid upon it. " If you believe 
the prisoner to be the murderer, I see no other 
possible way for him to have done the deed 
except by following her into the water when 
she went to bathe, and holding her under it 
until she was drowned. To make out and sus- 
tain that extraordinary supposition, evidence is 
brought before you to show that his boots and 
trousers were wet. Why, if the prisoner did 
commit the dreadful deed in that way, it would 
not be his boots and trousers, but his coat and 
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arms that would be wet. I may here observe 
tliat if you come to the conclusion, as you 
must inevitably do, tbat tbe deceased, of her 
own free will, went to bathe in the Long 
Hole, you get rid of all that has been said 
about the improbability of her going to bathe 
in such a place. But good swimming, gentle- 
men, is no protection against drowning, if a 
person be seized with a fit." 

Kirwan, who made a statement to the court 
before sentence, said that '^ his trousers and boots 
were wet in passing through close grass, weeds, 
and wild fern, while looking for ^his wife.' 
There is a great quantity of thick rank grass 
there, and weeds and wild fern. In passing 
through these things I got very wet. Your 
Lordship is aware that thick and close grass 
may retain water for a long time after a shower. 
There was a shower about six o'clock. I had 
on light trousers and boots.'' 

On a calm consideration of the whole of the 
evidence, after a lapse of ten years, the im- 
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pression on my own mind is, that the jury 
were not justified in bringing in a verdict of 
guilty. They evidently acted under great ex- 
citement and the fear of beinff locked up for the 
night. 

The jury then (seven o'clock) retired to their 
room, and their lordships left the bench. 

At twenty minutes before eight their lord- 
ships resumed their seats, when Mr. Justice 
Crampton directed the sheriflF to sunmion the jury. 
Having made their appearance in • court, Mr. Jus- 
tice Crampton, addressing the foreman, asked him 
if they were likely to agree ? 

The foreman — '^I don't think we are likely 
to agree.'' 

A second juror — "There is not the most re- 
mote chance of our agreeing." 

A third juror — "There is not the slightest 
chance of an agreement." 

Mr. Justice Crampton — " It will be necessary 
for you in that case, gentlemen, to remain in 
your room during the night." 
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The foreman inquired what would be the 
latest hour at which his lordship would receive 
a verdict^ in the event of an agreement ? 

Mr. Justice Crampton, after a brief conversa- 
tion with some of the jury^ said he would 
return to court at eleven o^clock for the 
purpose of ascertaining if they had come to an 
agreement. 

The jury then retired, and special constables 
having been sworn to prevent any communica- 
tion with the jury-room, the court adjourned 
till eleven o^clock. 

Eleven o^clock came, and the jury are called 
into court, when Mr. Justice Crampton asks — 

^'Are you likely to agree ?^^ 

Foreman — " Upon my word, my lord, I don^t 
think we are.^^ 

'^ Is there any use in my remaining ?'^ 

'^ I don't know, my lord. I will take the 
opinion of the jury again.^' 

He does so, and informs the judge " there is 
not any likelihood of our affreeinff" 
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But to be locked up all night in an empty room, 
without refreshment, lias made many a jury agree 
that would not have done so under different cir- 
cumstances. 

A juror said — " We want chairs, my lord, we 
have only forms, and some of us have to walk 
about while others sit/^ 

The learned judge — ^learned in more ways than 
one — desired the sheriff to provide '^ every accom- 
modation for the jury, except refreshment, which 
the law did not allow/' 

Fifteen minutes after this, and before the judge 
retired — ^who was about to lock them up for the 
night — the jury brought in a verdict of " guilty,'^ 
and Earwan was sentenced to be hanged. 

After this there were petitions, praying that 
the sentence might not be executed, and after the 
petitions, an order of the Executive Government 
commuting the sentence to " transportation for 
life,'' which looks very like proportioning the 
punishment to the degree of evidence, and not to the 
degree of guilt. 
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If William Burke Kirwan was really guilty, lie 
deserved hanging, if ever any man deserved hang- 
ing; and if he was not guilty, why transport him 
for life? 

But, on the other hand, we imprison men before 
trial, though the evidence is generally incomplete. 
Why not, therefore, it may be asked, continue 
that imprisonment after a trial which has increased 
the evidence, without producing certainiy ? 

The Scotch verdict of ^' not proven," allows the 
prisoner to go at large, though it subjects him to 
a new arrest and trial, on the production of new 
evidence. 

This affords a guilty party the means of escape. 

The law or practice now adopted in England, is 
for the Home Secretary to review all doubtful 
verdicts; a power which the judge does not 
possess. 

Report says, Kirwan, in other respects, was a 
very bad man, who deserved what he got. 

Mr. Smyly, who stated the case for the Crown, 
proved that he spent his time, not in the society 
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of Lis wife, but in tlie company of tlie woman, 
Maria Theresa Kenny, by whom he had a 
family of not less than eight children. 

Joseph Sherwood, a sergeant of constabulary, 
testified on oath — '^ I went to the house, 1 1, Upper 
Merrion Street, after the inquest. I called there 
the 7th October, after his arrest. I saw a woman 
on the second-pair lobby ; she was a Mrs. or Miss 
Kenny, I do not know which. I saw two children 
in the house j one of them was a boy, about ten 
years of age, the other was two or three years 
of age. I could not say whether it was a boy or 
girl. I was in all the rooms of Mr. Kirwan's 
house; the children were in a room — the small 
one in bed, the boy standing beside it.'^ 

This woman Kenny afterwards attempted to 
prove that she was the lawful wife of Kirwan, and 
that his marriage with the lady whom he was con- 
victed of murdering, on Ireland's Eye, was an act 
of bigamy ; but her evidence broke down. 

A person, who had been a fellow-prisoner with 
Kirwan, in Richmond Gaol, who had most of his 
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papers^ and who knew him and Maria Theresa 
Kenny well, writes me to say : — 

'^ Kirwan, about sixteen years before conviction, 
was tried in Green Street, Dublin, for a felonious 
assault on Miss Jones, but was acquitted. I after- 
wards saw Miss Jones and the notorious Kenny, 
patients together in the same ward, in the South 
Dublin Union Workhouse." 

Kenny soon alter tHs went to America, with 
her children. 

She may have been assisted by the Grovemment 
to do so, for Kirwan's property was seized by the 
Crown. 

I am informed that Kirwan^s property in the 
city of Dublin realized £2,500. There were a 
number of books and paintings found in the house 
in Merrion Street, which did not belong to him, 
and which the Crown restored to the proper 
owners. But I know he sometimes borrowed pic- 
tures to copy. A lady tells me that a picture be- 
longing to a friend of hers was found there, which 
had been neither borrowed nor lent. 
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Kirwan, in 1847, obtained an assignment of 
property belonging to a gentleman named Bow- 
yers, called tbe '^ Rhyne Property/^ in the county 
Longford, whicb yielded a clear profit rent of 
£125 a year. He procured this assignment for 
the nominal consideration of £800, and a life an- 
nuity of £20 a year to Bowyers^ wife, who had 
been his cook. Bowyers and his wife disappeared 
soon after the signing of the deed. Mrs. Bowyers 
was ^^ found drowned/' in the Bog of Allen. 
Five or six men were employed, for sixteen or 
seventeen days, digging up the garden of Kirwan^s 
former residence, in Parwell Place, Grand Canal, 
looking for Bowyers^ body. Report says, '^ several 
human bones were found buried there.^* 

The most extraordinary stories are told of 
Kirwan. He had a taste for anatomy, and was a 
good anatomical artist. I am credibly informed — 
but I cannot, and will not believe it — that " he dis-^ 
sected and made anatomical drawings of parts of 
the body of his own mother, '^ This would imply 
a devotion to science of which the world could not 
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fiimisli a like example. A man may murder his 
wife^ or eat his wife^ as a cannibal chieftain once 
did, after hearing a lecture on the sin of polygamy 
' — but to dissect the body of one^s own mother ! 
Kirwan, you are a bad man, and I suspect that 
you murdered your wife on Ireland^s Eye — though 
the evidence was not sufficient to hang you — ^but 
you never dissected the body of your mother. 
No, I will never believe it ; it is quite against 
nature. 

The following is the description taken of Kir- 
wan^s person, on his committal to Kilmainham 
Jail : — " Hair brown, eyes grey, complexion fresh, 
height five feet nine inches, age 38 years/^ 

The following is a description of him given to 
me by a lady who knew him well, and from whom 
he was in the habit of borrowing pictures and 
drawings, to copy : — " A man about the middle 
height, strong and coarse, with a bad and deter- 
mined expression of face. Brown eyes, dark curly 
hair, thick bull neck, and a soft oily voice. His 
manner with ladies was soft and deferential, with 
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an attempt at being insinuating^ but he always 
produced an unfavourable impression/^ 

He was first sent as a prisoner to Spike Island. 
A eonyict^ wbo slept tbe first nigbt in tbe same 
ward with him, told me '' he had a very deter- 
mined face, and he made great pause in his 
talk/' 

He went &Qm Spike Island prison to Bermuda, 
where he at once took the first place in that 
commonwealth of robbers. 

" Before you came,'' said a distinguished house- 
breaker, raising his palmetto hat and saluting 
him, ^^ I held the first place in these islands, but I 
concede that honour to Mr, William Burke 
Kirwan /" 

The compliment was accepted with a grim 
smile. 

" What is Kirwan about now ?" I inquired of a 
prisoner from Bermuda. 

'^ He is very well oflf, sir. He is in the doctor's 
shop, helping to make up the medicine; and he 
gets chicken at his breakfast." 
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'' Does lie get ham with the chicken ?'' 

" Ham^ sir ! We all get ham/^ The island 
of Bermuda^ at one time, abounded in wild 
pigs, or black hogs. 

" But he has been put out of the doctor's shop 
since I left/' 

For what?'' 

"He gave a prisoner, that he didn't like, some 
pilh that didn't agree tvith him/' 

I have heard, since penning the last lines, that 
the convict depot at Bermuda has been broken 
up, and the convicts sent to Australia. 
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THE STATE CONVICT, JOHN MTTCHEL. 

Spike Island can boast a more distinguished con- 
vict tlian even the artist of Ireland's Eye — ^namely 
John Mitchel, the Arch-Rebel of 1848 ; the man 
who bearded that active, versatile, and astute 
statesman, the Earl of Clarendon, who was then 
viceroy of Ireland. 

We quote froin John Mitchells Prison Journal, 
a very remarkable production, written with great 
ability, and overflowing with his own revolu- 
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tionaiy thoughts and feelings like an active 
volcano. It opens thus : — 

" May 27, 1848. On this day about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, I, John Mitchel, was kidnapped 
and carried off from Dublin, in chains as a con- 
victed felon. 

'' After a long and furious drive along the 
Circular Road, I could perceive that we were 
coming near the river. The machine suddenly 
stopped, and I was carried to the quay wall, be- 
tween two ranks of carbineers, with naked swords*. 
A government steamer, the Shearwater, lay in 
the river with steam up, and a large man of war's 
boat, filled with men armed to the teeth, was 
alongside the wall. I descended the ladder — ^with 
some difficulty, owing to the chain — ^took my seat 
beside a naval officer, who sat in the stem, and a 
dozen pulls brought us to the steamer's side. 

'' As soon as we came aboard, the naval officer 
who had brought me off — a short dark man of 
five-and-forty or thereabouts — conducted me to 
the cabin, ordered my fetters to be removed, and 
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called for sherry and water to be placed before 
us^ and began to talk. 

The naval oflScer was Captain Hall^ of the Dra- 
gon. Mitchel told him he had read his " account 
of the Chilian and Peru\ian revolutions, and of 
that splendid fellow San Martin.^^ 

Hall laughed and said, " Your mind has been 
running on revolutions.^^ 

*' Yes, very much, almost exclusively.^^ 

'^Ah, sir, dangerous things these revolu- 
tions.^' 

^^ You may say that,'' said Mitchel. 

The vessel enters Cork Harbour, the 28th of 
May, on a Sunday morning, and casts anchor 
within five hundred yards of Spike Island, " a 
ruefiil-looking place," writes this convict, ''where 
I could discern, crowning the hill, the long walls 
of the prison, and a battery commanding the 
harbour. 

''A boat was instantly lowered and manned. 
My friends told me they would take it on their 
own responsibility — ^poHcemen have high respon- 
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sibilities in Ireland — not to put me in irons, as I 
went ashore. The commander and first lieu- 
tenant buckled on their swords, and took their 
seats in the stem of the boat beside me. 

'^ We were rowed rapidly to the Island, and as 
we walked up the approach, met a grave-looking 
gentleman, who said, ' Mr. Mitchel, I pre- 
sume ?' 

'^ How the devil, thought I, did you know I was 
coming to you, forgetting that Lord Clarendon, 
before I was tried, made sure of my conviction. 
However, I bowed, and then he turned, and 

escorted us to his den, over a drawbridge, past 
several sentries, through several gratings, and, at 
last, into a small square court. 

" At one side of the court a door opened into 
a large vaulted room furnished with a bed, table, 
chair, and basin-stand ; and I was told I was in 
my cell. 

^^The two naval officers took their leave 
politely, saying they hoped to meet me under 
happier circumstances; and they seemed really 
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Borry. I bowed, thanked them, and was left 

alone. 

" And now as this is a faithful record of what- 
ever befalls me, I do confess, and write down the 
confession, that I flung myself on the bed, and 
broke into a raging passion of tears — ^tears, bitter 
and salt — ^tears of wrath, pity, regret, remorse : 
but not of base lamentation for my fate. The 
thoughts and feelings that have so shaken me, 
for this once, language was never made to describe. 
But if any austere censor could find it in his 
heart to vilipend my manhood therefor, I would 
advise him to wait until he finds himself in a 
somewhat similar position. Believe me, O Stoic, 
if your soul were in my soul^s stead, I could heap 
up words against you, and shake mine head at 
you. 

^' It is over, and finally over. In half an hour 
I rose, bathed my head in water, and walked awhile 
up and down my room. I know that all weakness 
is past, and that I am ready for my fourteen years' 
ordeal, and for whatsoever the same may bring me — 
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toil^ sickness^ ignominy^ death. Fate^ thou art 
defied ! '' 

The Government, or prison authorities, were 
somewhat puzzled to know how to act towards 
such a prisoner. The Governor, Mr. Grace, 
came into his cell " with a suit of brown convict 
clothes in his hand, and said it was an unpleasant 
duty to perform, but that he must put on these 
clothes.'' 

A few minutes after this, '^ a fat red man '' 
came to look at him. This was the Governor of 
Smithfield Prison, in Dublin, ^^who'' (writes 
Mitchel) " was about to return home, and desired 
to attest at head-quarters that he had seen me in 
convict costume.'' 

This mounting the prison costume is, to most 
men, and more especially to a gentleman,^ — and 
John Mitchel was such — a terrible ordeal, and 

* I never saw Mr. Mitchel, but I asked one of the boat- 
men who rowed him to the Scourge, which carried him to 
Bermuda/ what he was like. " He was very much the 
gentleman, «>," was the reply. 
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only surpassed by the cutting the hair of convict 
women, so graphicaUy described in FemaU Life 
in Prison ; but Mitchel bore it manfully. " To 
me the whole affair is totally indifferent/' 

But the prison clothes were a mistake. ^^ The 
important Inspector,'* the late Major Atkins, and 
Mr. Grace, visit his cell. The latter is glad to 
inform him he has received directions from, the 
Castle to treat him quite differently from a 
common convict, that he is to have his own 
clothes, and to be treated " as a person of educa- 
tion and a gentleman/' On which John 
Mitchel remarks, and with some propriety : — 

''A person of education, and a gentleman! 
And if such a person has, indeed, committed 
a felony, is he not just all the more felonious ? 
If a person of education commit the real crime of 
endeavouring to subvert social order, to break 
down the sanction of law, and to destroy the 

# 

government under which he lives — supposing order, 
law, and government to exist — ^how does his 
education entitle him to indulgence above other 
felons ? 
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"But possibly you begin to see, Gaffer John 
Bull, that I am no felon at all, and have committed 
no crime at all, notwithstanding your new Act of 
Parliament in that case made and provided. 
Mr. Grace excuses himself for putting me into 
convict dress, says he had no instructions to the 
contrary, and did not know how they might feel 
towards me at. the Castle, and so he was afraid to 
refuse when the Smithfield Jailer required to see 
me in felon array. 

'^ Curious that this should have happened 
twice. In Dublin also, I had to put on the 
convict dress, and strip it off immediately. Come, 
my Lord Clarendon, either I am a felon, or am 
not a felon.^^ 

'^ 30th. — My turnkey, who is desired never to 
leave me, I find to be a good, quiet sort of crea- 
ture. He is some kind of dissenter; hums 
psalm tunes almost under his breath, and usually 
stays as far away from me as our bounds will 
allow him. There is a door in the high wall lead- 
ing into another enclosure ; and as I was taking 
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a turn through my territory to-day, the turnkey 
was near that door ; and he said to me, in a low 
voice, ^ This way, sir, if you please/ 

" He held the door open. I passed through, and 
immediately a tall gentleman-like person in black, 
but rather over-worn clothes, came up to me and 
grasped both my hands, with every demonstra- 
tion of reverence. I knew his face, but could not 
at first remember who he was. He was Edward 
Walsh, author of ^ Mo Craoibhin Cno ' and other 
sweet songs, and of some very musical transla- 
tions from old Irish ballads. 

" Tears stood in his eyes as he told me he had 
contrived to get an opportunity of seeing and 
shaking hands with me before I should leave 
Ireland. I asked him what he was doing at 
Spike Island, and he told me he had accepted 
the office of teacher to a school they keep here 
for small convicts. A very wretched office, in- 
deed, and to a shy, sensitive creature like Walsh, 
it must be daily torture. 

" He stooped down and kissed my hands. ' Ah !' 
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he said^ ^you are now the man in ail Ireland 
most to be envied/ 

'^ I answered that I thought there might be room 
for difference of opinion about that. Then, after 
another kind word or two, being warned by my 
turnkey, I bade him farewell, and retreated into 
my own den. Poor Walsh ! He has a family 
of young children, and seems broken in health 
and spirits. Ruin has been on his trace for years, 
and I think has him in the wind at last.^^ 

John Mitchells stay at Spike Island was short ; 
but three days. He went there on the 28th May, 
1848, and left on the 1st of June. 

'^ June 1st, — It was a raw, damp morning, I 
took my last look of Irish land. The first lieu- 
tenant of the Scourge, in ftdl costume, with 
cocked hat and sword, came for me with a boat 
full of marines. The Scourge lay about a mile 
distant — a long, rakish-looking steamer, with 
black hull and two funnels. In a few minutes, I 
stepped on deck, and was presented to the cap- 
tain, who was walking on the quarter-deck. He 
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lifted his cap^ and asked me to go below^ and he 
would show me my quarters. 

"The principal cabin is very handsome^ di- 
vided into two rooms^ of which the one farthest 
aft is to be occupied by me as a sleeping cabin. 
It has couches^ chairs^ and a table^ and is lighted 
by all the stem windows. During the day, both 
rooms are to be open to me, — and the captain said, 
that as he is obliged to consider me a prisoner, 
there will be a marine always stationed at the 
foot of the companion ladder, and that whenever 
I desire to go upon deck — ^which I may do when I 
please, I am to inform the sentry, who will sum- 
mon the sergeant. That, for the rest, he hoped 
his hours would suit me, when breakfast, dinner, 
and so forth, will be served in the chief cabin. 

'' He is a quiet, saturnine, bilious, thin man, 
of about fifty, with a very low voice. Not at all a 
bluff seaman, or a jolly tar, or the like ; yet, I 
dare say, an excellent officer, and will execute his 
orders.'^ 

We shall take up and continue John MitchePs 
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liistory, and avail ourselves of his experience 
when we visit Bermuda. For the present we shall 
say, au revoir. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE INTERMEDIATE PRISONS OF FORTS CARLISLE 
AND CAMDEN^ AND SMITHFIELD. 

English convicts pass through two prisons, a 
separate or cellular, and a working prison. The 
majority of Irish convicts pass through a third 
prison, if it be correct to call it such. It is styled 
an intermediate prison. In this, and police super- 
vision — ^to which we shall refer by-and-by, con- 
sists the distinction between the English and Irish 
convict systems. 

An intermediate prison was opened at Camden 
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Fort in Cork Harbour as early as January^ 1856, 
and a sort of semi-intermediate prison at Fort 
Carlisle soon after. 

Fort Carlisle ceased to be an intermediate 
prison 31st December, 1857, and Fort Camden 
29tli June, 1861. 

They were both short-lived. I helped to rock 
the cradles of these innocents, and was present at 
their funerals. 

I cannot say that I ever saw much difference 
between the intermediate prisoners at the Forts, 
and the well-conducted convicts on Spike Island. 
The intermediates seemed to enjoy their pleasant 
pipes and tobacco amazingly. If I were re- 
quired to mark the distinction in logical phrase- 
ology between the prisoners of Camden and Spike 
Island, I should call the former smoking convicts 
and the latter the hard-working convicts. 

The difference in discipline between the two 
prisona was scarcely perceptible. 

Perhaps that of the intermediate prison was a 
little more relaxed. 
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Sir Walter Crofton imagined nice and 
even important distinctions that never existed 
but in his own mind. 

The first consideration with Sir Walter Crofton 
in the establishment of an intermediate prison was 
to propitiate the public to employ convicts after 
their discharge. 

^^ The exhibition and labour and training of a 
convict in a more natural form before his liberation, 
than is practicable in ordinary prisons, is a course 
obviously calculated to induce the public to assist 
in his absorption, and thereby to diminish the 
diflSculty of the convict question.*^ 

We do not like the word exhibition, and must 
be propitiated, in connexion with the employment 
of convicts by the public. 

We should not display greater anxiety about 
the disposal of our convicts, than about their im- 
provement. 

What are we to do with our convicts ? is 
not, after all, the most important question. How 
are we to make honest men out of rogues and 
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pickpockets ? is the great question. These sharp 
blades are not to be polished up for the market, 
like the razors that were made to sell, and not to 
shave; but one would think so from the anxiety 
displayed by Sir Walter Crofton to show them off 
at his exhibition, at Lusk. 

Wild elephants — as we learn from Sir James 
Emerson Tennent — are caught by bringing tame 
ones into the field ; but this looks like catching 
tame elephants by bringing wild ones into the 
field. 

Query, were any of this kind caught during the 
meetings of the Social Congress in Dublin ? 

We prefer dealing more openly and candidly 
with the public, by informing them at once that no 
grave offenders, no remarkably clever or well-edu- 
cated or badly conducted prisoners are sent to in- 
termediate prisons, although they enter the labour 
market, and occasionally get out on ticket-of- 
leave. 

We should tell the public, that they cannot al- 
ways judge of the grain at the bottom of the sack. 
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by what appears at the top^ in the market of Lusk^ 
— ^that they must take their chance. 

To bring the well-trained men forward, in order 
to induce the public to assist in the absorption of 
the whole, is not dealing fairly with the public, 
nay, more, it is morally wrong. 

In a word, therefore, we do not like this exhibi- 
tion or shop-window practice. 

Sir Walter Crofton says — '^ The inmates of these 
establishments are not merely lapsed offenders, 
but are men who have followed crime as a calling 
from childhood. At the visit of the Social Science 
Association, in August last, out of 118 in the in- 
termediate establishments, there were 94 habitual 
criminals.^^ 

This is all correct ; but it is not the whole 
case. 

These habitual criminals had passed nine or ten 
months at Mounljoy, and four or five years at 
Spike, where they had been proved men of good 
prison character. 

It is the best-conducted convicts that are chosen 
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far Lusk. To use Sir Walter Crofton's expression, 
they liad passed through the filterer* — not of Lusk, 
but of Spike Island^ where they left a residuum. 

There is a most stringent rule^ that no re-con- 
ricted intermediate shall go to Lusk a second 
time. They will have nothing to do, at Lusk, with 
a fellow who has really proved himself incorrigible. 
It is only souls who show some capability of rising 
to heaven that are admitted to this " Purgatory of 
Prisoners.^' 

Another feature of intermediate prisons, on 
which Sir Walter Crofton lays great stress, is /n- 
dividtuilization. 

We are sometimes greatly influenced by mys- 
terious words and names. This is one of that 
potent family of sounds. We have often tried to 
discover the definite meaning of this word. As it 
is a new word, we concluded that it had a distinct 

* This is one of the new " intermediate " terms. It is most 
improperly applied to Lusk Prison, which is no filterer, and 
scarcely ever leaves a residuum. 
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«aui doflmte meanings a genus, and an essential 
Ulfiiturcnoe, as logicians would say — ^but we have 
Utoly — ^after a great deal of pains in reading over 
all that Sir Walter Crofton has written on the sub- 
ject — discovered that the word individualization 
has three distinct meanings ; that there is fish, flesh, 
and fowl in it ; and the word is long enough to be 
cut into three parts. 

"In these establishments/' writes Sir Walter 
Crofton, "the number is restricted to one hundred 
men, in order that individualization may be brought 
to bear on the inmates, who, in different stages, are 
exposed to more or less temptation, and in order 
that voluntary action, as far as is consistent with 
the due maintenance of discipline and order, may 
bo permitted to all/' 

In this sentence we have the three meanings 
oonftwodly mixed up together, 

Tha number in an intermediate prison is re- 
Niriatt)d to a hnudred, in order that individualiza- 
tion way ba Uwwght to bear upon them. 

]hm thin wean that the various officers — 
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governor, warders, and cliaplains — may become 
better acquainted with each prisoner ? 

This certainly is one kind of individualization ; 
but this kind of individualization can only be ac- 
complished by having a larger proportion of offi- 
cers to the number of prisoners than in an ordinary 
prison. 

Was this the case in the intermediate prison of 
Camden? 

In Sir Walter Crofton's Memoranda on Inter- 
mediate Prisons (see Report for 1857, page 35), 
we read — " The supervision necessary for two huts 
containing one hundred able-bodied convicts, will 
be as follows : — A chief warder, a warder to act as 
registrar and schoolmaster, and six other warders, 
who should be skilled and useful to superintend 
any works that may be required.^^ 

In page 27 of the same Report he speaks of 
^^ buildings calculated to hold fifty men, inclusive of 
accommodation for four officers, which is con- 
sidered a proper complement for that number of 
prisoners.^' 
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Now, eight officers to a hundred is a much 
smaller average than prevails in Spike Island 
prison. In May, 1855, we had 125 officers^ for 
1238 prisoners, or something less than ten officers 
to 100 prisoners. In May, 1856, we had 119 
officers for 1184 prisoners, which is also some- 
thing under ten to 100. In 1860, we had 108 
officers for 517 prisoners, which is more than 
twenty officers for each hundred men, or an officer 
to every fifth man. 

If, therefore, by individualization being brought 
to bear upon the prisoner, he meant that the pri- 
soner's mind is to be brought more into contact 
with that of the various officers, which aflfords them 
a better knowledge of each convict, and points to 
the best means of his improvement, then I hold 
that Spike Island prison afibrds a better 
opportunity of individualization than the interme- 
diate prison of Fort Camden, with its small staff, 
ever did. 

We hence conclude that if this was one of the 
meanings attached to this word, the end expected 
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could nerer hxve been realized^ inasmuch as the 
machinenr for aoocNnplishing it was actually 
weakened, instead of bdng strengthened. 

But bv indiridnalizaticHi, Sir Walter Oofton 
would ako signify a leaving the individual prisoner 
more to himself, by loosening the reins of warder 
supenrision ; hence the decreasing of the staff of 
warders. 

But what is the natural result of such a proce- 
dure? To bring the prisoners into closer contact 
and communication with each other. 

Tospeak of leaving each man alone to act for 
himself, by placing him as one of a hundred, to 
board and sleep together in parties of filty, is an 
absurdity. This, I should say, would be the means 
of destroying individualization, had it previously 
existed. 

The superintendent of the intermediate prison 
of Lusk informed me that it was only when a man 
was alone — that is, acting as an individual — that 
he feared for him ; it was, therefore, his object to 
keep them all together, as a shepherd does a 
flock of sheep. 



>^» t<4»\l4Ni* WITH SMALL NUMBEBS. 

Nv»^ IMHy I Mkj itt this individualization^ or the 
H^^ (*|»|M»iiUo of individualization ? 

'VIm^ (/hnimmn of Directors speaks of dealing 
wi^K iiioti if I Nmaller numbers^ as if this were in- 
(UvMimlissfition. 

In t(X) It Nrnall number? Is even 50 a small 
llUiiilmrV Do priiioners in the great working 
^iriiioiiofH|)iko Inland associate in as large numbers 
HM thin V Uid smaller numbers associate together 
Hi liuml-tluM^Mj and idwp together in the iron huts 
of (^Huulmij than iu the wards of Spike Island? 

I lmv() uo hi>Hitutiou iu saying that there is a 
IflHmtor (U)volopnu>ut of the individual character 
Hliiong thi) lumtmeu of Spike Island^ and the 
il|Hu4»il (iliMMi nuni iu Irish and English working 
|)riiioMH| thnu autoug the intermediate prisoners at 

W linrn hnvt^ wo the principle and practice of in- 
lliviiiunllMnttou ivnliicd in all its integrity? At 
MoHMtJuy m\i\ IVutourille^ the very antipodes of 
Imik 

lliil M»t« woihI imlividualiiation.as used by Sir 
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Walter Crofton, has a third signification. It 
means the development and strengthening of the 
prisoner's character by temptation. 

''In those establishments the number is re- 
stricted to 100 men, in order that individualization 
may be brought to bear on the inmates, who, in 
the different stages, are exposed to more or less 
temptation. 

'' This locality/' say the Directors of Irish 
Prisons, writing of Camden Fort, in their Report 
for 1858, "although the best, which we can at 
present command, is not altogether suitable for 
the objects which we have in view, inasmuch as, 
being in a comparatively remote position, the 
convicts subjected to this probation are not thrown 
into the world as much as we would wish, and 
therefore not placed under circumstances which 
present sufficient trials.'' 

Here, at last, we have a distinct idea of the 
meaning of the word ; but if I had not pulled up 
Sir Walter Crofton in the middle of a sentence, he 
would have nm it into a second meaning. At Cam- 
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deu the prisoners were not sufficiently tempted. 
Sir Walter Crofton wished to throw them into the 
world, as a black woman throws her children into 
the water, where I understand they swim like 
young puppies. 

The Chairman of Directors felt himself at Cam- 
den Fort somewhat in the position of the Irishman 
who could not manage to get up a fight, and whose 
men were ^^ black and blue moulded for want of 
a bating/' when the Government resolved to ex- 
pedite the public works in that locality, by having 
a portion of the work done by contract, which re- 
quired the presence of free labourers. 

Here is the very thing Sir Walter Crofton was 
longing for, an opportunity of trying and testing 
bis intermediates. 

'' He embraced it, of course,'* says the reader. 
I somewhere read of a captain who only wished 
^'the French would come,'* — he desired ^'no 
higher pleasure than to cross swords with 
them." 

In the course of time he beard that the French 
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were really ccMuiiig, when he packed np his traps 
and marched off with his men. 

The firee labonrers took possession of these 
Forts in Jone^ 1861^ when the semi-intermediates 
returned to Spike Island^ and the intermediates — 
the men who only wanted to show what they were 
— went to Smithfield and Lusk^ where there is a 
broader field for bringing them out before the 
public. Sir Walter Crofton must have concluded 
they were more suited for parade than actual war- 
fare. 

I think we have dealt fairly with the three dis- 
tinct meanings of this word individualization. We 
have had some little trouble in cutting them clean 
out of the tangled web in which Sir Walter Crof- 
ton placed them ; but our trouble has been re- 
warded, for we now know that he attaches more 
meanings than one to the word. 

We have no objection whatever to any or all of 
the three meanings he has attached to this long 
word, or to the three different kinds of indivi- 
dualization themselves, but we emphatically assert 
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that individualization in no one of the three signi- 
fications juBt mentioned was in operation in 
eitlu;r of the intermediate prisons of Forts Camden 
or Carlisle. I say this deliberately, having been 
the chaplain of those prison forts for the five or 
six years that the intermediate discipline was in 
operation there. 

The Directors of Irish Convict Prisons, in their 
Report for 1858, say that the intermediate 
system commenced in November, 1855. Smith- 
field was opened as an intermediate prison on the 
Ist of January, 1856; but did not become ex- 
clusively such till the 1st of February, 1856. 

The new system was initiated under most 
favourable auspices. Mr. Organ, the Lecturer, 
and indeed the factotum of the system, says : — 

^' The institution at Smithfield has now become 
known to the public. Several gentlemen of dis- 
tin(5tion have visited it; and His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant has been a constant atten- 
dant/' 

No means wore left unemployed to keep the 
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intermediate system before the public eye. It 
was well launched^ and took the water with flying 
colours ; — 



''There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below ; 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay. 



»» 



The first report opens with a sound of trumpets. 
Mr. Organ strikes the keynote in a sketch of 
his able lectures on emigration, and a variety of 
other useful and practical subjects, and informs us 
of his arrangements for visiting the prisoners after 
discharge. 

The Episcopalian chaplain discourses most ably 
on individualization, and of the general improve- 
ment of the prisoners. 

The superintendent, the Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian chaplains, all write to swell the psean^ 
or hymn of praise. 

If I were to consult my own feelings, I should 
be happy to see all our convicts in houses and 
farms, like Smithfield and Lusk. 
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Prisoners write from these places to prisoners en- 
gaged on the heavy work of Spike Island : — " You 
will find it a great change to come here ; it is not 
like prison at all/' 

Sir Walter Crofton says: — ''There was the 
strongest desire on the part of the prisoners to get 
into those intermediate prisons and refriges^ which 
show that they had a desire to reform.'^ 

The conclusion which Sir Walter Crofton draws, 
and which I have put into italics, is not a legiti- 
mate one. He fells into the very common error 
of confounding cause and effect. 

The desire to get to these prisons does not neces- 
sarily, or perhaps frequently, result from a desire 
to reform; but the desire to reform generally 
results from a desire to get to those prisons. 

As a prisoner said to me a few months ago : — 

'' I shall mind myself now, sir, and get to 
Lusk or Smithfield, for there I shall be comfort- 
able.'' 

Yes, " comfortable " was the word, and comfort 
was the motive. 
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I hope you will mind yourself/^ says a prisoner 
at Lusk^ writing to his friend at Spike Island^ 
'^ and come down here as soon as you can. It will 
be a great relief to you after your long imprison- 
ment, where you can get a few comforts of life/' 

When I saw two or three young fellows — ^who 
had been working in some other part of the city — 
returning, at dinner time, to Smithfield Reforma- 
tory, and taking two or three of the prison steps 
at a bound, I could not but soliloquize — '^ These 
young fellows take to reformatory prisons as 
young ducks do to water." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE INTERMEDIATE PRISON AT LUSK. 



When Sir Walter Scott was accused of filching 
another man's story, and telling it his own way, 
he good-humouredly acknowledged the theft, 
and said he never thought it could have been 
detected with the new cocked hat he had put 
upon it. 

The intermediate prison of Lusk is the new 
cocked hat of the English convict system. 

The cocked hat is just now in great repute. 
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The most distingmshed members of the Social 
Science Congress — ^held in Dublin, in August, 
1861, were invited to Lusk, to see the new cocked 
hat. 

We often saw the hat at Camden Fort, where it 
was not as much cocked as it is at present, and 
we could discover but little difference between it 
and the Spike Island hat; but we have lately 
seen it in full feather at Lusk, and must confess 
it is a most attractive article. 

Lusk is fourteen miles from Dublin, on the line 
of the Dublin and Drogheda railway. Here, on 
what was lately a common, we have two long iron 
houses, like long bams, and two or three out 
offices for farming purposes. 

I visited Lusk common in September, 1862, 
and found forty convicts engaged in various farm- 
ing occupations; some were trenching, one was 
ploughing, some were reaping, and one or two were 
at mason work. I never saw forty thieves look- 
ing more like honest and industrious agricul- 
turists. 
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The principal warder, Mr. Gunning, told me 
that he had not a pair of handcuffs in the estab- 
lishment. 

''Well, how do you like the change," I 
inquired of one of the forty, who saw me at a 
distance, and ran to open the gate. 

" Very much, sir, indeed ; it is very comfort- 
able — just like living with a farmer.'^ 

And I must confess that my heart opened to the 
scene, and that I enjoyed the new milk and nice 
bread and butter. 

The prisoners take their meals together, in the 
long iron house, where they sleep, in association. 
They are well clothed and fairly fed, and are 
allowed half-a-crown a week, sixpence of which 
they may spend. 

They get lectures from the Instructor in Agri- 
culture, and from Mr. Organ. 

They have a library, to which they subscribe a 
hal^enny a week each. They are marched to 
church and chapel, where they put their half- 
pence into the box, the same as other people; 
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but most of the sixpences are spent on a good 
breakfast on Sunday morning.* 

One of their number is deputed to go to town on 
the Saturday to purchase the extra materials. 

The conduct of this steward or caterer is gene- 
rally all that could be desired, but one poor 
fellow was tempted to spend a portion of the 
prisoners^ sixpences on whisky. He got drunk, 
and was found the next morning fast asleep at 
the prison door, looking very sheepish when 
roused. " The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master^s crib.^^ 

Some one speaks of the reins being left loose on 
their necks. This is very poetical, but neither 
horses nor asses are in the habit of leaving good 
stables and well-filled mangeis. Besides all this 
the stable door is securely locked and well barred 
at night ; and as they sleep together in a large 



* There was nothing remarkable in this. Mr. Gibson 
Black carried eighty-four prisoners from the cells of Mount- 
joy — of which he was chaplain — to church, through the 
streets of Dublin. 
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apaxtment^ one could not escape without the aid 
and cognizance of the rest. They watch one 
another by day and night. 

As Mr. Gunning says, their security is their 
association; "the only time I fear a prisoner 
is when he is alone" — developing Sir Walter 
Croft on's principle of Individualization, 

It must have been a most delightful and 
refreshing sight for the members of the Social 
Science Congress, to mark the condition and 
conduct of the prisoners at Lusk; but it is a 
sight that no poor man should be allowed to see. 
We should treat our prisoners kindly, aud if we 
:work them, we must feed them and clothe 
them, but it is not wise to parade their improved 
condition before the eyes of the poor. It is too 
great a temptation to the poor. 

" Prison life,'^ says Baron Holtzendorff, '' must 
appear deterrent to all living in honest industry.'' 

"Whose farm is that, sir?'' inquired a poor 
hind, as he looked on a number of convicts at 
work on Lusk Common. 
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That farm belongs to the Queen,^' was the 
reply. 

'^ Blood-a-nagers, de ye tell me so — though 
I thought it something t^^common. The men 
look so well-dressed, I wonder is these their 
Sunday clothes ?^^ 

'^ No, they wear those clothes every day/' 

'^ They must get good wages/' 

'^ Board, lodging, and clothes, and half-a-crown 
a week for pocket money/' 

"Very good, upon my conscience. Now 
would it be hard to get a week's work 
there?" 

" Not without qualifying." 

"What's that?" 

"Did you ever steal a sheep?" 

" God forbid !" 

" Nor a cow, nor a horse ?" 

"Neither one nor the other." 

"Nor rob a gentleman's house at night?" 

" Do you take me for a thief or robber ?" 

" For neither ; but you must do something of that 

o2 
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kind, before you can get employment on that farm/' 

'^ You are a quare gentleman/' said the hind, 
scratching his head. 

*' But I am in earnest, man. The well-dressed 
labourers you see on that common, are thieves, 
housebreakers, and pickpockets." 

'' Are you in earnest, sir ? Sure if that was 
known, they'd be put in prison." 

'"That's a prison." 

"Is it the open common? Ayeh, don't be 
making a fool of me." 

"1 give you my honour that these men are 
prisoners — not yet discharged, though near it." 

" Then, be japers, there is sense in what you 
say about staling a sheep," — ^walking off with a 
new idea in his head. 

" Come back here, my good fellow." 

'' WeU, sir ?" 

'^ I told you you would have to qualify to get in 
there." 

''Yes, be staling a sheep, or a cow, or a horse, 
or breaking into a gintleman's house." 
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"Yes, but there is another qualification.^^ 

" What^s that V 

'' You must first be confined in a solitary cell, 
for nine months, in a prison they call Mountjoy/^ 

'^ Mountjoy ! Ayeh/^ 

" And then sent to Spike/^ 

''Spike! What's that ?^' 

" You would not liked to be spiked. Eh ? 

" What i^i/, sir?'' 

" A desolate island, near Cork, where you will 
work under a truck like a jackass. So if you 
should ever think of stealing, you must not say 
that I deceived you.'' 

" I'm obleged to you sir," said the poor hind, 
touching his old caubeen, and walking oflf mutter- 
ing " Honesty is best after all." 

But he did not learn this lesson at Lusk, but 
from the bird's-eye views he got of the prisons of 
Mountjoy and Spike Island. 

Sir Walter Crofton fixed his eye almost ex- 
clusively on the effect which the discipline of 
Lusk would exercise on employers. 
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The dialogue we have given shows its effect 
upon the employed, or the poor seeking employ- 
ment. 

Let us now consider— which is more important 
than all — ^its effect upon the prisoners themselves, 
for if it succeeds in making honest and in- 
dustrious tradesmen and labourers, they will 
succeed in spite of all opposition from employers. 

I asked my friend, Mr. Lentaigne, Inspector- 
General of Irish Prisons, what he considered the 
special attribute of mind developed by interme- 
diate discipline. His reply was ^' Self-control." 

Such a result would be worth the extra cost of 
this new piece of machinery, but I cannot see that 
it follows from it. Some people think it surprising 
that the prisoners do not run away. I should 
be more surprised if they did. They are well fed, 
clothed, and housed ; they have a sum of money 
to their credit in the prison bank, growing larger 
every week, and on leaving the prison, they expect 
a new suit of clothes ; and they say to themselves, 
" It is just like living with a farmer 3" and the 
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average period they have to spend is about nine 
months. 

I am far more surprised at the self-control 
exercised by the unreasoning boys in the Refor- 
matories of Glencrea, in the County Wicklow, and 
Upton, in the County Cork, where they remain 
five or six years. Those who have prison experi- 
ence know that boys are far more diflScult to 
manage than men. 

Instead of being surprised at seeing those men 
taking so kindly to the prison at Lusk, I could 
not but ask myself, " Is it desirable that a con- 
vict^s last reminiscences of prison life should be 
pleasant?^' Here we keep all the good things 
till the last. If there must be pudding, let it 
come before the meat. Is not a love or longing 
for liberty a far more wholesome state of mind 
than a love of Lusk ? Give me the horse that 
champs his bit at the stable-door, and not the 
brute that loves the manger, and is misnamed 
Self-control, It is in this liberty-loving, and not 
prison-loving state of mind that convicts are 
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liberated from Spike Island; and I think the next 
returns will shew that the percentage of re-convic- 
tions on those liberated from Spike^ are^ at leasts 
not greater than on those who have had what is 
called ^^the advantages of an intermediate 
prison/' 

Of these "advantages,'' the prisoners are 
thoroughly sensible, as appears from their letters 
to each other. 

A prisoner at Lusk writes to a prisoner at 
Spike : — 

"Dear James, — 

" I promised to write to you as soon as I 
ibould be settled in Smithfield, or Lusk, as the 
^§10 may be. As I am now just two months out 
^ Spike, I have had full time to arrange my 
thoughts. 

** Lusk is a place just suited to a man like you, 
^ho is already inured to the field, though on an 
improved scale, or rather a refined one. As for 
^e^ I like the place well. I feel my self getting on 
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capital since I left Smithfield, a place that I but 
half relished, on account of the confinement y and 
other circumstances, which I but half agree 
with. 

'^1 strongly recommend you to keep on the 
same steady course, which, I may say, you have 
hitherto followed, and when March, or early in 
April, comes, and you come in that batch, you 
will find your condition very much ameli- 
orated. 

"Dear James, I will not ask you how you 
passed last Christmas, for I know too much of the 
way a day of that sort is spent in Spike Island. 
I, for my part, spent a very pleasant one ; and I 
only hope I may never spend a worse one, 

" James, among the many advantages which 
you will enjoy, when you come down to Lusk, is a 
good library, at which you can spend your leisure 
hours very agreeably. We also get the n£ws of 
the day, though on a limited scale.^^ 

This letter is written on the Irish farm, called a 
prison^ which is now held up as a model for imi- 
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tation to England^ and held up as a model by men 
who are awwiling England for her oyer-indulgence 
of prisoners. K people would only take the 
trouble of informing themselves, before they give 
an opinion. 

The dietary scale of this prison, which we have 
given elsewhere, is the best prison dietary in the 
United Kingdom, notwithstanding all that has 
been said of the prisoners buying bread with a 
portion of their gratuity money. Perhaps the 
bread was hot rolls. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE TEMPTATIONS OF LUSK. ^WARLOCKS IN WILD 

PLACES. SIR WALTER CROFTON ASSUMES A 

NEW CHARACTER. THE DEVIL IN THE TO- 
BACCO-BOX. — THE SIXPENNY TRIAL. THE 

STRUGGLE AND THE CONQUEST. 

We are informed that tlie Common of Lusk 
was chosen as an intermediate prison, on account 
of the facilities it presents for tempting the 
prisoners. This may be aU true, though I did 
not see a rath or fairy ring there. 

I am not well read up in the history of 
" Demonology and Witchcraft/^ but I believe the 

devil and his emissaries choose wild and barren 
heaths for their most fearfiil temptations. 
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Shakspeare^ who is a good authority on such a 
subject^ begins his tragedy of Macbeth in "an open 
place/^ amid thunder and lightning. — Enter three 
witches, " When shall we three meet again ? in 
thunder, Ughtning, or in rain ?^^—" When the 
hurly-burly^s done; when the battlers lost and 
won/^ — The place of meeting was "upon the 
heath/' The Witch of Fife, in the Q^eere8 
Wake J boasts — 

" And aye we dancit on the green Lomond^ 
Till the dawn on the ocean grew; 
Ne wonder I was a weary wycht^ 
Quhan I cam hame to you." 

The reader will bear in mind it was 
in crossing a mountain stream, at the Brig of 
Ayr, that Tarn O'Shanter's famous mare 
lost her tail : — 



" A warlock catched her by the rump. 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 



» 



We have visited the prison on Lusk Common, 
but have not been able to discover any facilities for 
temptation of a worldly or a fleshly kind. There 
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is no scope for burglary, highway robbery, rape, 
forgery, picking pockets, or even sheep-stealing ; 
for every man of the forty or fifty prisoners at 
work on that flat space of ground, is under the 
eyes of warders through the day, and securely 
locked up at night. 

There are no canteens, ale-houses, or whisky- 
shops, dancing saloons, or cigar divans at 
Lusk. 

The same guarding against temptation pre- 
vailed at Camden Fort, when the Intermediate 
Prison was there. A prisoner now and then was 
allowed to go into the neighbouring village of 
Crosshaven, about half a mile from the late 

* 

convict depot, but the beer and whisky-shops had 
been previously closed. No maternal hen ever 
guarded a brood of ducklings with greater care 
from a mill-stream than Sir Walter Crofton 
guarded his intermediate prisoners from tempta- 
tions of every kind. 

We commend him for this ; but to call the dis- 
cipline temptation, after the removal of the temp^ 
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tation, was very wrong. To parade^ under such 
circumstances^ before the worlds the prisoners' 
powers of resisting temptation^ was more than 
absurd. It was a sham. 

The temptations to which mankind are subject^ 
as classified in Scripture, come under the three 
heads of the " World, the Flesh and the Devil.'' 
We have the world in towns and villages, from which 
the Intermediates are carefully removed, with one or 
two exceptions ; the flesh in the shape of women, 
who are debarred, by a director's order, from en- 
tering a convict prison, or a prison-boat, although 
the boatmen are ^^ exemplary '' prisoners. It 
would therefore appear as if the intermediate 
temptations, over which Sir Walter Crofton 
especially presided, were of a purely Satanic 
character. He took the intermediates '^ into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil/' 

How pious people can say the Lord's prayer, 
and then say ^' Amen" to Sir Walter Crofton's 
theory of temptation, or wish him success in the 
application of it, we cannot imagine. Granting 
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that temptations are necessary for poor mortals^ 
on what authority does the chairman of a convict 
prison assume the high office of that august per- 
sonage who is supposed to preside over this 
department of morals ? Where are his marks and 
signs of office — the hoof and horns? 

But Sir Walter Crofton is not consistent. He 
contradicts himself, and practically places the 
intermediate prisoners out of the reach of those 
"temptations that are common to all men/* 
Our Lord commands his disciples to let the tares 
and wheat '^ grow together till the har- 
vest." Sir Walter Crofton says, ''No, let us 

c 

pluck up the tares, separate the good firom the 
bad, and place the good in reformatories." This 
is a most original mode of subjecting prisoners to 
temptation. 

If it be a sound and good practice to keep the in- 
termediate and advanced men in classes by them- 
selves, as is the case in Irish convict prisons, why 
not carry it out through all the classes? 

We confess that we do not approve of separating 
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the good from the bad in this way. While our 
prayer should be, ^^ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil,^' we believe that Grod^s 
arrangement of allowing the good and bad to 
mingle in this world, is wiser than that of Sir 
Walter Crofton. I am always glad to see the 
yellow, red, blue, and plain frieze mingling to- 
gether ; for I think that the advanced and well- 
conducted prisoner imparts more good by his 
contact with a prisoner in an inferior class, than he 
receives evil. 

But there is one department in which Sir 
Walter^s theory of temptation ha« come into 
active operation, the success of which has elicited 
the laudations of the author of a pamphlet styled 
the Purgatory of Prisoners. The temptation con- 
sists in allowing a prisoner to spend sixpence a 
week, out of his gratuity, which may or may not 
be expended on tobacco or snuflf. Here Satan 
makes the assault on the ^^ City of Man^s-Soul ^^ at 
Nose-Gate, and enters through the two sally-ports, 
commonly called ^^the nostrils.'^ We have a 
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graphic account of the siege in the Purgatory of 
Prisoners, which was intended to glorify the dis- 
cipline of Lusk. 

The Chairman, who presided over this depart- 
ment of temptation, is represented as coming 
forward and interrogating a prisoner in this sort of 
style : — 

^^Now my good man, you are under no tempta- 
tation to buy drink with that sixpence I have 
placed at your disposal, for there is no drink to be 
had in this neighbourhood ; but what about the 
snuff and tobacco, for as it regards these you are a 
free agent? Let me have a look at your book/' 

The Chairman looks, and is horrified. What ! 
Spent the whole sixpence on tobacco in one week ! 
This is about a penny a day ! This will never do, 
my good fellow. If you cannot conquer the little 
devil in your tobacco-box, oj keep the tempter — 
who comes to you in the shape of that silver six- 
pence — safely buttoned up in your breeches pocket, 
and not allow him, like our Irish cluricaune, or that 
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heathen deity Proteus, to throw dust in your eyes, 
and to change his form into snuff, or to darken 
your soul by the fumes of tobacco, how can you 
expect to resist the big devils, or the more terrible 
temptations of the world ? 

The convict is fairly nonplussed. He had never 
viewed the thing in this way before. He thought, 
as the sixpence was lefb at his disposal, it was no 
harm to buy snuff or tobacco with it. 

No harm! Do you know that that sixpence 
was intended to test and tempt you, to see if you 
had the right ring of metal in you ? 

He did not know that. He did not think the 
Chairman would tempt him to do what was wrong, 
nor did he think the purchase of six penny-worth 
of snuff or tobacco a sin. He felt like the Jew 
who said, when he heard the thunder, and saw the 
lightning, ^^ What a fuss apout a pit of bacon V 

'' Well, that you may know it for the fixture, I 
must now assure you," said the Chairman, ^^ that 
some months mil elapse before you can be fitted 
to withstand the temptations of the world/* 
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^^ The bread east upon the waters/^ writes the 
author of the Purgatory of Prisoners , '^ was found 
after many days. The convicts^ book was by-and- 
by examined, and a desperate strife for the mas- 
tery was shown to have taken place, leaving, by 
God's grace, the prisoner's better nature in posses- 
sion of the field/' 

The desperate strife described in this heroic and 
absurd language — which borders on blasphemy — 
consisted in the convict's decreasing his expendi- 
ture on tobacco, at the rate of a penny a week, 
till he left it off altogether, induced, evidently, by 
the threat of a lengthened detention, and not by 
God's grace, which has nothing to do with the 
consumption, or non-consumption, of six penny- 
worth of snuff or tobacco. 

In this sixpenny temptation — of which the 

author of the Purgatory of Prisoners makes such 

an awfully grand parade — and in the ability to run 

away from their nice bread and butter, which 

would be punished by making them serve out their 

whole term, and twelve months additional, under 

h2 
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severer discipline — consist the Temptations of 

LusK. The Labours of Hercules were notliing to 
them! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TICKBT-OF-LBAVB AND POLICE SUPERVISION. 

A FOOLISH outcry has been raised against enlarging 
prisoners, on licence or ticket-of-leave, by those 
who understand nothing of the working or 
arrangement of the system. The newspapers 
have done their best, for want of better game, to 
increase the alarm, and keep up the cry of " Stop 
thief I" at the heels of every poor convict who has 
endeavoured, by exemplary conduct, to decrease, 
to a small extent, the term of his detention in 
a convict depot. 

A few cases of garotting have been suf- 
ficient to raise this insane outcry, not only 
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against the English convict system, but against 
the spirit of enlightened humanity, with wHch 
we have hitherto dealt with our criminals. 
Lengthened and unmitigated sentences, the lash, 
the brand, the crank, hard work, and low diet, 
have been the rage for the last five or six months, 
and may continue so for a few months longer, 
till the nation — too deeply imbued with the spirit 
of John Howard, to sanction a cruel and vindictive 
treatment of our convicts, — comes round again to 
its usual calm and Christian state. 

To the Times we reply in the language of 
the Times. '^ The British public has taken the 
alarm, and every offender who turns out to be a 
ticket-of-leave man is multiplied into legion. 
This is not the only case in which the imagination 
can play tricks with numbers.^^ 

It would be just as rational to protest against 
the whole system of railways and railway travelling 
on account of the accidents which are now of 
almost daily occurrence ; but if we compare these 
with the number of persons travelling, and the 
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number of miles travelled^ we shall find they bear 
no proportion to those of former days. If, in 
the same way, we were to make a calculation of 
the increase of our population, our trade and 
commerce, and the extent to which our increased 
wealth and business transactions have enlarged 
the liabilities of robbery, theft, and fraud — dis- 
played in a thousand new forms — ^we should not be 
surprised at the number, daring ability, and success 
of our thieves. I conclude that their number 
and activity bear a fair proportion to our thievable 
property, and suspect, till we have the millennium, 
that this will be the case. 

Let the following figures sink into the minds of 
the English public. The total number of male 
English convicts liberated on ticket-of-leave, from 
October, 1853, to April, 1861, was 9180. Of 
these, but 1038, or 11 per cent, were recon- 
victed during this period of seven and a half 
years. See Sir Joshua Jebb^s " Memorandum on 
the Management and Disposal of Convicts.^^ Pub- 
lished 1861, pages 6, 7. 
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Prisoners transported to penal colonies^ ^aay^ 
under the act of 1857, be enlarged on tickets of 
licence, after undergoing about half their term 
of servitude at hard labour. A prisoner detained 
at home may get a remission — according to the 
length of his sentence — of from one-sixth to one- 
third of the term. 

According to the scale of remission, a prisoner 

with a sentence of three years' penal servitude, 
must put up two years and six months in prison. 
A four-years' man must put up three years and 
three months; a five-years' man, four years; a 
six-years' man, four years and six months ; a seven- 
years' man^ five years and three months ; an eight- 
years' man, six years; a ten-years' man, seven 
years and six months ; and a twelve-years' man, 
nine years. 

A man with a sentence of fifteen years, or 
upwards, may, for exemplary conduct, get a third 
of the period remitted. " Sentences for life will 
be considered by the Secretary of State, accord- 
ing to the special circumstances of each case.' 
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Let the reader cast his eye a second time over 
the scale of remissions here quoted, and say if 
there is anything extravagant about it. There 
is but a sixth of the three years' sentence re- 
mitted for good conduct; and a man with a 
sentence of twelve years, no matter how exem* 
plary his conduct, must put ixinine years. 

Would it be wise to remove this motive and 
main-spring of good conduct from our convict 
system, and to render our prisoners stubborn, 
lazy, morose, and vindictive ? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that, were we to do so, and thus 
to deprive the prisoner of an earlier hope of 
liberty, as the reward of his industry and good 
conduct, it would be impossible to govern our 
public works' prisons. 

I had a prisoner under mjP instruction, at the 
intermediate prison of Camden, who had been 
a highwayman, and he had the wild and daring 
look of one. But he saw thie evil and danger 
of his former course of life, and resolved to mend 
his ways, " if he got a chance" 
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Five or six years ago, Irish prisoners, going 
out on ticket-of-leave, were allowed to write 
for employers. No prisoner could be discharged, 
at that time, who had not some one willing to 
take him into his service. A fellow-prisoner, 
whom I shall call White, promised Rob Roy 

that he would get his friend. Doctor C , 

into whose employment he was just going, 
to employ him. Weeks and months passed, 

but no letter from White, or Doctor C . It 

was the case of Pharaoh^s chief butler, who 
forgot Joseph. Rob was melancholy, dark, and 
sullen. I observed his change of mood, and 
asked the cause. He told me White had for- 
gotten him, and that he did not know ^^ a man 
in the wide world ^^ who would trust him. I 
took him aside, by the lapel of the coat, sat down 
beside him on the green sward, with the wild 
heather round us, and the wide sea before us, 
and looked into his eyes, as I inquired, ^^ Can 
I trust you ? ^^ 

I am not sure there was not moisture in my 
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eye, but I saw a tear upon his cheek. I never 
had cause to regret recommending him to an 
employer. 

As the feeling, or prejudice, is so strong 
against ticket-of-leave men, I should be disposed 
to abolish the thing altogether, and allow the 
prisoner, who, by good conduct, has merited a 
mitigation of the sentence, to go forth a free man. 

The prisoners who were detained at home in the 
hulks, during the operation of the old transpor- 
tation act, received an important mitigation of 
their sentences, and were set at perfect liberty, 
without ticket-of-leave. 

It does not work well to hold a man by the leg 
in this way, more especially as it induces the 
public to avoid him as they would a mad dog. 

The late Chairman of the Board of Irish Prison 
Directors attached a sort of French queue or 
pig-tail to the Irish convict system, in the form 
of police supervision. This article, which sticks 
out behind, must be worn by every ticket-of-leave 
man, so that the public may have an opportunity 
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of knowing and avoiding him^ and the police of 
taking him by the tail, whenever they think he 
is likely to get into bad company or go astray. 

The following are among the ^^ Regulations ^' 
for ticket-of-leave men on discharge : — " First, 
the convict will report himself to the constabu- 
lary station of his locality, on his arrival in the 
district, and subsequently on the 1st of each 
month. Secondly, a convict must not change 
his locality without notifying the same at the 
constabulary station, in order that his registra- 
tion may be changed to the locality to which he 
is about to proceed." 

His bad character is to follow him, wherever he 
goes, with the policeman at his heels. Sir Walter 
Crofton imagined that this distrust of a ticket-of- 
leave man, on the part of the Directors, would have 
the effect of inducing the public to trttst him. 
Some people draw very strange conclusions, and 
entertain very curious ideas of human nature. , To 
imagine that a discharged thief, dogged by 
the police, is the man we would select and 
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admit to our house and employment is as silly 
as it is absurd. 

But let me ask, is not tMs police surveillance 
a retrograde step in the new Irish convict system ? 
After . boasting of the moral machinery of our 
intermediate prisons, and the removal of the 
police from Lusk prison, or Reformatory, to go 
back upon them again, is uncommonly like what 
the Apostle Paul would style going back '^ to the 
yoke of bondage." If not so, the removal of the 
police from Lusk was only a sham. They were 
merely withdrawn out of sight. 

This registration of a poor thief, who may be 
ashamed of his past life— which is the surest sign 
of amendment — ^is likely to do more harm than 
good. There is nothing more potent, in reclaim- 
ing a fallen brother, thaii confidence and kindness 
— the kindness of respect. Trust a man, and he 
will try to render himself worthy of your trust. 
Watch and suspect him, and five chances to 
one, but he will do the deed of which he is sus- 
pected. 
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The Irish have a strong belief in what 
is styled an ^^ Evil Eye/' and think that no one 
on whom it rests, will have '^luek or grace/' 
The eye of the police is the evil eye to an Irish 
ticket-of-leave man, for it puts him off his parole, 
and on for every sort of devilment. 

Examples are given to show that prisoners have 
no objection to put theinselves under the surveil- 
lance of the police. Examples may be quoted to 
prove anything. I could quote examples on the 
other side — where the unwise interference of the 
police has brought prisoners into trouble j but to 
imagine that a man, of his own free-will, would 
go to a police office, to have himself registered as 
a convict on ticket-of-leave — ^which means a high- 
wayman, a burglar, or a pickpocket — ^in order 
that the police may watch over him, is an absur- 
dity too flagrant for general belief. The previous 
connexion of the prisoner and the policeman has 
not been of that friendly and endearing nature, to 
induce the belief that the former would ask the 
latter to keep an eye on him, and give him a 
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check when he saw him going astray. We shall 
believe this, when sheep place themselves under 
the care of wolves, and foxes and hares seek the 
protection of hounds. 

Irishmen are not so fond of seeing their guar- 
dian angels in green jackets — although it is the 
national colour — as some people think. An Eng- 
lishman, writing to his brother, says : — 

^^ Oh John, how delighted I am, when I awake 
in the morning, to find myself free ! There is no 
trembling or shaking when I meet a policeman,'^ 
The author of the Purgatory of Prisoners and 
the advocate of the Irish system, says, of the 
Irish, ^^ From their early years, the impersonation 
of the law, the policeman^ is looked upon as their 
natural enemy .^^ 

I have no doubt that it would be better for a 
prisoner to endure the additional imprisonment, 
than to be released on ticket-of-leave, in Ireland, 
with police supervision attached, for the injury 
to reputation thus sustained, outlives the- sen- 
tence. An Irish ticket-of-leave man, under police 
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supervision^ suffers more in reputation than he 
gains in liberty. 

Berenger, in Ms De la Ripression Finale 
says, '^To liberated prisoners, disposed to live 
honestly, the surveillance of the police is a burden, 
which like the chains they have dragged about, 
holds them up at all times and in all places as 
criminals, and deprives them of the means of 
employment." 

'^ In France and Prussia,'' writes Baron Holt- 
zendorff, ^^ police supervision is little more than 
a moral stigma — a predestination to a career of 



crime.^* 



St 



To impose police supervision over a poor 
wretch struggling to find employment,'' writes 
Sir Joshua Jebb, ^'is to add to his difficulties, 
and throw him back into crime, instead of keep- 
ing him out of it." 

It may be nothing more than a piece of senti- 
mentality, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that we do not like the very words Police Sur- 
veillance, or Espionage. They are not English. 
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"We feel altogether with the able writer in Black- 
wood's Magazine, who says, ^^ If our institutions 
be not strong enough to maintain a fair stand-up 
fight with crime, let them be improved ; but let 
the thing called police supervision continue to be 
so strange, that we have no word in our language 
which will accurately convey its meaning/^ 

It would appear as if the author of Police 
Supervision in Ireland, had some misgivings on 
the score of its efficacy, for notwithstanding all 
the parade of Irish police watching over prisoners, 
he did not place all his ticket-of-leave men under 
their surveillance. All convicts discharged in the 
city and county of Dublin are placed under the 
care of the Lecturer of Smithfield and Lusk. 

As the public imagine that all Irish convicts, 
discharged on ticket-of-leave, are placed under 
the supervision of the police, I give the following 
from a " Return ^' just made to the House of 
Lords, entitled, "Copy of Regulations with 
regard to the Supervision to be exercised over the 
Convicts on Ticket-of-leave in Dublin ^' : — 

VOL. II. I 
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"1. All convicts discharged on licence, and 
residing in the city and county of Dublin, are 
placed under the supervision of the Lecturer of 
Smithfield and Lusk Intermediate Prisons. 

" 2. When at large the convicts are visited by 
the Lecturer frequently; he communicates with 
the employers, and ascertains how the discharged 
prisoners conduct themselves.^^ 

It is only in exceptional cases that this rule is 
departed from. Where there is ^^good ground 
for suspicion that he [the convict] is infringing 
the conditions of his licence, the attention of the 
metropolitan police is drawn, by the Director, to 
the particular case,'^ The exception here proves 
the rule. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DISCHARGED PRISONERS^ AID SOCIETIES. 

The Discharged Prisoners^ Aid Society, whose 
office is at 39, Charing Cross, London, was first 
established in 1857* 

The prisoner goes to the office with his dis- 
charge, including one of the forms, stating that he 
is recommended by the governor of the prison 
which he has left. This paper specifies his regis- 
tered number in the prison, his date and sentence, 
his age on conviction, religion and education, date 
and place of conviction, nature of crime, previous 
convictions, and nature of crimes; character in 
separate confinements, character on pubKc works, 

i2 
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trade and degree of proficiency, capacity for hard 

labour, the employment desired, the prisoner's 

willingness to emigrate^ amount of gratuity due, 

probable period of discharge, with any remarks 

which the governor may think fit to add. 

The society disposes of its clients in three 

ways — first, by obtaining employment for them ; 

secondly, by enabling them to return to their 

friends; and thirdly, by assisting them to emi- 
grate. 

From the 1st May, 1857, to 1st May, 1862, 
the society had aided 2571 prisoners. Of this 
number 644 men, and 46 women were assisted to 
emigrate; and 121 men, and 69 women had 
employment obtained for them; while 1504 men, 
and 187 women were aided in various ways, and 
many of them assisted in obtaining employ- 
ment. 

The committee assert, on official authority, and 
after minute and careful examination, that out of 
189 cases from Millbank Prison, and 574 from 
Chatham, entertaiued by the society, '^ only 
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a single licence has been revoked/^ This speaks 
volumes in favour of this society, and our only 
regret is, that its means of doing good are not 
fourfold, or that it should have been compelled, 
for want of sufficiently ample fiinds, to give up its 
Female Lodging House. 

The following letter from Sir Joshua Jebb 
bears strong testimony to the great value of the 
Society : — 

" ParKament Street, March, 1862. 
^' Gentlemen, 

^^ It gives me the greatest satisfac- 
tion to state in reply to your inquiry, that the 
past year famished additional proof, if that were 
wanted, not only of the importance of finding 
employment for discharged prisoners, and caring 
for their interests, but of the judicious and efiect- 
ive manner in which you have conducted your 
operations. 

'^ It is useless for either the men or the 
women to form good resolutions in prison, if they 
become outcasts on discharge. 
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^^ Let anyone attempt to realize their position, 
without friends y and vnthout the means of employ- 
ment. What are they to do ? It is a vital ques- 
tion, and you have given a sound and practical 
answer to it. 

'^ I do not hesitate to .say that hundreds have 
been rescued from a life of crime through the 
instrumentality of your and other benevolent 
Societies, at an expense that the conviction of one- 
tenth of the number would have more than 
covered. 

" This however is to take the very low view of 
financial expediency, — ^you may safely claim to 
have achieved a great moral result, as well. 

'^To show you how highly your labours are 
appreciated, I forward a few extracts from the 
Annual Reports of the Governors and Chaplains 
of the Convict Prisons. 

'^ I am, &c., 

J.J £BB. 

The testimonials are from the Superintendent 
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and Chaplain of Brixton, the Superintendent and 
Chaplain of Fulham, and the Grovemors and 
Chaplains of Dartmoor, Chatham, and Ports- 
mouth. 

The following wise, humane, and Christian 
remarks were made by Earl Russell at a meeting 
of the ^^ Surrey Society for the Reformation of 
Discharged Prisoners '^ : — 

" I have had some experience — ^having filled the 
office of Home Secretary, and also acted as a 
Commissioner of Pentonville — of the difficulties 
which beset such persons as these, when, on 
leaving the prison, they endeavour to act honestly.- 
I have found that when a man of this class is 
disposed to work for his bread, it often happens 
that he is watched and dodged by his former 
associates, who look upon him as a prey they will 
not allow to escape, and who even go to tradesmen 
and others, who may be disposed to give him 
employment, to warn them that he has been 
convicted, and suffered the punishment of the 
criminal law; and then the ^ man, finding it 
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impossible to return to honest courses, is driven, 
against his will, to resort again to crime, and to 
yield to the force of the temptation, by which he 
is upset. 

'^ It is for such that institutions of this kind are 
usefiil; and if I were told that in nine cases out 
of ten, benevolence had failed of its object, that 
the relief you had given was thrown away, if in 
the tenth you redeemed a man from the course of 

• crime, which he otherwise would have been 
forced to pursue, and enabled him to gain an 
honest livelihood, and prepare his soul for its 

•high destiny, if, I say, you redeemed one out of 
ten, you would be amply rewarded for your 
efforts.'' 

Discharged Prisoners' Aid Societies, or Soctet4s 
de Patronage^ with their Asiles Momentanes pour 
les Detenus Acquittes have been, for some time, 
established in France and Belgium. M. de Metz 
was the first to conceive the happy thought of 
establishing such a society in Paris, and as 
Berenger says, not only to have formed the 
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thought, but to have realized the design. '' Cette 
bonne oeuvre,^^ he goes on to say, '^ s^est eon- 
tinuee ; dirigee par un comite compose exelusive- 
ment de magistrats, elle pourvoit aux besoins les 
plus pressants. Les malheureux, si toutefois ils 
paraissent dignes d^interet, sont recus k Tasile sup 
une simple lettre h eux remise au moment 
de Facquittement, par les juges d' instruction, les 
presidents des chambres correctionneUes ou 
d^assises, ou par les officiers du parquet. 

^' S^ils sont etrangers & Paris, ou s^ils ne peuvent 
J trouver des moyens d^existence, le comity 
facilite leur retour dans leur pays, ou leur passage 
en Algerie; s^ils sont malades ou infirmes, il les 
aide k entrer dans les h6pitaux. II leur foumit 
des v^tements s^ils en ont besoin; il veille enfin 
sur eux avec la plus active sollicitude, et, tout en 
soulageant depenibles miseres, il enprevient peut- 
etre les consequences fatales. 

" Nous avons eu sous les yeux le tableau des 
individus entr^s dans la maison d^asile depuis 
1836 jusqu'en 1852; leur nombre s^est eleve si 
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5^632. Peut-on dire ce que tous ces infortunes 
seraient devenus s'ils n^avaient trouve la bien- 
£aisante assistance qui leur etait offerte ? 

'^ Cette oeuvre se soutient par la contribution 
que ses membres s'imposent, par les ofltaindes de 
la charite privee, par les collectes du jury, et par 
les secours que donne Tautorite interessee k ce 
que le sejour dans la capitale d' individus tout au 
moins suspects^ ne devienne pas pour elle un sujet 
de serieuses alarmes/' 

The importance of Patronage Societies for dis- 
charged female prisoners cannot be overrated. 
M. de Metz established such a society in connexion 
with the great prison, St. Lazare, in 1837, of 
which Madame de Lamartine became principal 
patroness. It has assisted about a thousand 
females to redeem their characters, and become 
useful members of society. The relapses have 
been very few. Berenger, writing in 1855, 
says : — 

'' Pres de 200 jeunes liberees sont aujourd'hui 
reunies dans une maison, situee rue de Vaugirard, 
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qui est dirigee par de3 soeurs religieuses, sous 
Finspection des dames de la societie. Lorsque ces 
jeunes filles sont suffisamment preparees et 
corrigees, ces dames les plaeent comme domes- 
tiques ou comme ouvrieres dans des maisons 
choisies avec soin; elles leur servent alors de 
patronesses, les assistent de leur conseils, de lenrs 
encouragements, et de leur matemelle sur- 
veillance." 

Golden Bridge and Heytesbury Street Reform- 
atories receive females from our Convict Prisons 
on what is styled ticket-of-leave, but I am not 
aware of the existence of any society in Ireland 
whose sole and only object it is to patronize and 
aid discharged female prisoners. But there are 
many societies, and pious and benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen, who take an interest in ameUora- 
ting the condition, and reclaiming the characters 
of unfortunate females of every or any class. 
Mrs. Lentaigne — and I may add Dr. Lentaigne — 
have taken a foremost place in this noble work. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CORRESPONDENCE WITH ENLARGED CONVICTS. 

LETTERS OP ENGLISH TICKET-OP-LEAVE MEN. 

THE LETTER OP A TICKBT-OP-LEAVE MAN^S 
WIPE. 



There is nothing whicli a prisoner values more 
than a letter from a relative or friend, and his 
greatest privilege is to be permitted to write one, 
or get one written for him. 

The sheet of paper on which he writes, contains 
the following printed regulations : — 

1. " Convicts are pennitted to write one letter on recep- 
tion " — that is, on their arrival in the^prison — " and another 
at the end of three months. 
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2. "Matters of priyate importance to a convict may be 
communicated at any time, by letter, prepaid, to the Governor, 
who will inform the convict thereof, if expedient. 

3. "In case of misconduct, the privilege of receiving or 
writing a letter, may be forfeited for the time. 

4. " AU letters of an improper or idle tendency, either to 
or from convicts, or containing slang, or other objectionable 
expressions, will be suppressed. The permission to write or 
receive letters is given to the convicts, for the purpose of 
enabling them to keep up a connexion with their respectaWe 
friends, and not that they may hear the news of the day. 

5. " AU letters are read by the Grovemor and Chaplain, 
and must be legibly written, and not crossed." 

It is the chaplain^s duty to initial the letter, if 
he approves of it. It is very seldom, indeed, that 
I have to reject a prisoner's letter. I cannot re- 
member ever having had to reject one on account 
of its "idle tendency/' or the use of "slang.'' 
The prisoners value the privilege too highly, to 
trifle with it. 

In the chapter on " Prisoners' Letters and Prison 
Poetry," I speak of the salutary eflfect of a corre- 
spondence between a convict and his relatives and 
friends, while the convict remains in prison. It is 
my object now to show the importance of keeping 
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up a correspondence with the prisoner, after his 
liberation. This duty devolves more especially 
upon the chaplains, who should do their best to 
encourage the correspondence, which is often of a 
very interesting character. 

It strikes me that this duty is more systemati- 
caUy discharged in English than in Irish prisons. 
The letters I am about to quote are from English 
convicts — ^for the most part, on ticket-of-leave. 

" The letter of a ticket-of-leave man I" exclaims 
the reader. " Would you pay any attention to the 
productions of such scoundrels ?^^ 

Let us look at a few of them before we judge, 
or condemn. The devil is not always as black as 
he is painted. 

The first three or four letters, or rather extracts 
from letters of convicts, released on licence from 
Dartmoor, describe the kindness with which they 
were received back by their relatives. Each one 
of them reminds us of the beautiftd parable of the 
Prodigal Son : — 

J. T. writes — '' I arrived on the 18th of Sep- 
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tember, and was most kindly received by my dear 
father, brothers, and sisters. On the 20th, two 
days after, I was employed by the gentleman that 
signed my reference, and I continue in his 
employ/' 

J. K. writer-" My parents receiyed me with 
the most kindly feelings, and join their thanks 
with mine, for the pious instruction I have re- 
ceived from you, and which I hope and believe 
has made me a truly religious man. My master 
received me with the same kindly feeling. I have 
plenty of work, and give my whole time to it, 
having abandoned all my old associates/' 

E. A. writes — ^^ I was received with the greatest 
kindness that this world could aflford, and all con- 
tinue to treat me so. I have had plenty of work, 
and hope there will continue to be plenty for me.'' 

I could fiU this book with letters like these — all 
of them showing the importance of kindness and 
employment in the reclamation of a convict. 

I am sorry to say that employers are sometimes 
base enough to take advantage of, and trade upon 
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the bad reputation of a ticket-of-leave man. I 
give an instance of this, in the introductoiy 
chapter, the case of a blacksmith who refused to 
give the prisoner more than his board and lodging 
for his labour. 

W. M. writes — " I commenced working the 
week after I came home. I began to work with 

Mr. J but as he declined giving me the wages 

generally paid to our trade, I was compeUed to 
leave him ; but I got work the next day from Mr. 

M y and I get more than the set wages from 

him. I earn two pounds ten in the fortnight. I 
have become a regular attendant at the Rev. 
Mr. ^s church.^' 

The condition of a discharged prisoner, or a 
prisoner liberated on licence, has many disadvan- 
tages — ^the natural consequences of his misconduct. 
A prisoner writes — ^^ I am working in a mill, as 
under-looker, at ten shillings per week. I am in 
my own name, and no one knows me, as yet.'' 

M.^s father writes — " My son was most cheer- 
fully received ; and during his stay, behaved en- 
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tirely to my satisfaction, remarkably quiet and 

steady, and keeping good company. However he 

fancied he was not altogether looked upon as usual, 

and therefore enlisted in the — ^th regiment of 

foot.^^ 

W. P., who is evidently a more dashing fellow, 

bears his misfortunes with a higher head : 

^' My friends received me with every possible 

kindness. I got employment for a short time, 
but work falling short, I thought it more honour- 
able to serve Her Most Gracious Majesty in the 

Royal Militia. When the proper time comes, 

I hope you will send the rest of my money to my 

poor old mother.^' 

It is his prison gratuity that he sends to his 

poor old mother. We have good hopes, after this, 
that W. P. will live ^^ long in the land,^^ to serve 

his Queen and his country. 

There are some fiends in human form, who 

would refuse poor convicts a place of repentance, 

and take every opportunity of pointing them out, 

and blowing upon them. 

VOL. II. K 
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T. M. writes to the chaplain of Woolwich — '^ I 
am the young man that left the ship on the 29th 
of December last, and I am now in the Reforma- 
tory, Westminster. I am sorry to tell you that 
after I left the ship, I went to Manchester, where 
I got employment, and worked three weeks, 
when some one told my employer that I had been 
convicted, and T was thrown out of work. Sir, my 
misfortune has been great ; but I hope, by God's 
grace, to become a useful member of society/' 

Another prisoner writes — " I have now a very 
nice place, and like it very much, but I am afraid 
of its being known that I was once in Portland 
Prison." 

The condition of some of the discharged 
prisoners, for want of employment, is very dis- 
tressing. Some of their letters would melt a 
heart of stone. 

J. K. writes to the Governor of Portland 
Prison — " Sir, — I have been in great distress since 
I was discharged. I now appeal to you for ad- 
vice, as I have had only four days' work since I 
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left Portland ; and I have no £riends to lend me 
any assistance. I wish to obtain an honest 
living, and will endeavour to be faithful to those 
who will employ me. I assure you what I have 
stated is true, as the gentleman who signed this 
letter can testify .'' 

A Portland Prisoner writes to the chaplain — 
^^ I am sorry to say that I have not had much em- 
ployment'. I have joined the militia. I would 
rather do anything than commit myself again, 
and return back to Portland.'^ 

Let those who imagine that our prisons are 
rather pleasant places of residence — ^so pleasant 
that prisoners rather prefer them, for a change, 
read what follows. 

J. B. writes to the chaplain of Portland Prison — 
^^ I am at work with my brother, at my own trade. 
I had scarcely been at home three days, when 
some of my old companions wanted me to go out 
drinking. The answer I gave them was, 'iVb, 
my sufferings were too great at Portland^ ever to 
allow me to go drinking again.' " 

k2 
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The following is an extract from the last 
prisoner's letter that passed through) my hands. 
The writer is a prisoner in Spike Island. The 
letter is addressed to his brother : — 

'^ If you had the same sad experience that I 
have had^ you would have abundant proo& that 
it is easier to get into a place of this kind^ than 
out of it — ^the remembrance of which should have 
a salutary effect. 

'' Now that my term is near a close, I may say 
with truth, that the hard labour ordeal^ through 
which I have passed, has served me in many 
respects. It has made me much stronger. My 
power of endurance is often a matter of surprise 
to me. Being thrown, to some extent, on my 
own resources, has made me more confident in 
myself than formerly. Heretofore my mind was 
continually disturbed by a painful sense of 
incapacity.'' 

The mental and bodily discipline which has 
exercised such an influence on this prisoner, fitting 
him to battle with the trials of the world, was 
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acquired in the Public Works Prison of Spike 
Island, and not in the Intermediate Prison of 
Lusk. 

We shall conclude with one or two extracts 
from the letter of a ticket-of-leave man's wife. 
The letter is addressed to the chaplain of Portland 
Prison : — 

'^My husband arrived safe and well, on the 
23rd instant. He was a welcome guest ! I 
did not know him when he came into the 
house. 

'' I had been thinking about him just before he 

came to the door, for we were nearly out of 

bread. I had hitherto maintained my children 

decently, and paid my way without troubling any 
person. I prayed to Grod that He would, in 

mercy, look upon me, and help me, as He had 

done many times before. I shall never forget 

how soon my prayers was answered. My husband 

was sent, with money in his pocket, to keep us from 

want. // was too much for me to bear^ and I 

was ill for two days afterwards. ^^ 
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She goes on to say that her husband was 
" much pleased with the children. He never took 
such delight in them before. He has them to 
read and sing with him every night ; and asks 
them questions^ after they have read a chapter in 
the Bible. He never leaves his home when he 
comes from work, but is quite happy with his 
family. 

'• Before he went away, although he was neither 
a bad husband or father, he seemed as if he could 
not be happy in his own house. I sometimes 
tried to entice him to remain, but I did not know 
what he had on his mind. 

'^Thank God he is quite another man now, and I 
hope we shall live a new life, so that when we 
have done with the things of this world, we 
may rise to life eternal, where sorrow is not 
known. 

" The Vicar came to see my husband, when he 
knew he had returned, and told him to go 
out boldly, assuring him that the hand of friend- 
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ship would be held out on every side, and every 

chance given him to regain his character. G 

sent for him to give him employment. This 
gentleman is a magistrate. My husband has had 
work since the first day he came home. 

'^ I pray that God will give him grace to walk 
as becometh a real follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He desires to be remembered to you and 
the assistant chaplain. With many thanks for 
the books you have sent to my children, 

^^I am, &c.. 

These letters show us the bright side of the 
characters of ticket-of-leave men, and the omni- 
potence of love and kindness in their reforma- 
tion. 

Nor are these exceptional cases. I could lay 
my hand on hundreds of such letters from ticket- 
of-leave men and their relatives. The exceptions are 
on the other side. Notwithstanding the garotting 
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panic last year, there were but four ticket-of- 
leave men apprehended in London, for robbing 
with violence, during the six months that things 
were at the worst. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE RESULTS OF THE IRISH CONVICT SYSTEM. 



A WISE man would be able to form a pretty cor- 
rect estimate of the resxdts of a new reformatory 
system, from a correct understanding of its princi- 
ples, as an engineer might judge of the probable 
work of a new steam-engine from a knowledge of 
its parts j but the public who do not possess this 
knowledge of principles or parts must judge of 
things by their results, or the quantity and quality 
of the work done. 

But quantity and quality are not the only 
tests. We must look at the nature of the mate- 
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rial upon wMcli we have to work, and the facilities 
of bringing our max^hinery to bear upon it, before 
we can form a correct estimate of the machinery 
itself. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
Sir Joshua Jebb were to say to Captain Whitty, 
"Each of my prisoners at Portland quarries, loads, 
and conveys to the Breakwater, on an average, 
three tons of stone a day. The prisoners of Spike 
Island quarry and discharge but two tons of stone a 
man, therefore my prisoners work once and a half 
as well as yours.^' 

Would this be a legitimate conclusion ? 

What would Captain Whitty say? "Stop a 
bit. Sir Joshua ; not quite so fast. In the first 
place you have got a softer stone to quarry than 
we have — ^that Portland stone comes out in great 
masses — ^then you have facilities in the shape of 
tramways and horse labour for conveying the 
stone to the Breakwater ; and besides all this you 
have a fine old quarry just at hand, which will 
absorb any quantity of rubble. Now, taking all 
these things into consideration, I think you must 
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confess that our two tons are equal to your three." 

But to apply the illustration. Suppose Captain 

Whitty were to institute an invidious comparison 

between the results of English and Irish convict 

administration, might not Sir Joshua Jebb say, 

^^ Your convict material, to begin with, is softer and 

better than ours. We have a worse class of 

prisoners to deal with in England than you have 

in Ireland. You have no regularly trained thieves, 

and if you had they would soon die out, for 

there is no scope for them. You are a poor people, 

and have no large cities where thieves congregate. 

Our town of Manchester is nearly twice as large as 

the city of Dublin. In the second place you dispose 

at once of one-half your convicts by emigration.* 

And in the third place you have a fine old 

* Intermediate emigration commenced in 1857, when the 
Chairman says: — "Many of these have enlisted, and very 
large numbers have emigrated from the country.'* Mr. Organ 
accounts in the following way for 197 out of 271, for the year 
1858 : " Ticket-of-leave men employed in Dublin, 13 ; gone 
abroad, 101 ; penal servitude men, with sentence completed, 
employed in Dublin, 12; gone abroad, 71." — See Reports of 
Directors of Irish Connct Prisons for 1857 and 1858. 
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quarry which will absorb any quantity of 
rubble ; for let the cause be what it may^ there is 
less indisposition in Ireland to receive a discharged 
convict back into the bosom of society than in 
England. These things should be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the results of English and 
Irish convict administration/' 

The following statement is contained in the 
'^Report of the Directors of Irish Convict Prisons/' 
p. 8 : — '' Since January, 1854, six thousand one 
hundred and twenty-one have been liberated in 
Ireland ; and since the establishment of interme- 
diate prisons — ^upwards of six years since — only ten 
per cent, of all classes of convicts liberated from 
the Government Prisons have returned to them.'' 

The words, '^ since the establishment of inter- 
mediate prisons" produce the impression ^^ that the 
great majority of these 6121 prisoners had had 
the advantage," as it is styled, of the intermediate 
prisons; whereas, the whole number that had 
passed through intermediate prisons, to the 
3l8t December, 1861, was 1476, of which number 
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only 778 were released on licence, and more than 

the half of the 1476 emigrated. 

The same objection holds against Sir Walter 

Crofton's statement at Birmingham, that, '^ since 

the institution of intermediate prisons, about 

4600 convicts had been discharged/' 

This language conveys the impression that these 

convicts were discharged frtm intermediate prisons, 
and that the chairman's experience of the working 
of intermediate prisons had been based on 4600 
and not on 1476 intermediate prisoners, or, more 
correctly, on less than the half of 1476, as more 
than the half of the 1476 had emigrated. 

By a second reading of the passage in the 
Report, of 1861, we discover that this percentage 
is to be taken on '^ all classes '' of convicts 
liberated &om the time that intermediate prisons 
were established. 

Why, we would ask, in the name of candour 
and conmion sense, take the percentage on those 
who had not passed through intermediate prisons 
since the establishment of intermediate prisons ? 
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What is the object of it ? If !• am to judge of 
the effects of the new discipline^ let me have the 
percentage of reconvictions on those who have 
experienced it^ and not on those who have not. 

Suppose the head master of Rugby School were 
in the habit of descanting on the peculiar merits 
of a new class^ which he called the ^' Intermediate 
Class /' suppose^ at a public meeting in Rugby, 
or at a large tea-meeting in Birmingham, or 
in his annual report, he were to say — '^It 
is now six years since I established this inter- 
mediate class, and since that time, ninety of 
my pupils have entered the various Universities 
with honours.'' 

What would be the impression conveyed? 
Clearly that the ninety had had the advantage of 
the intermediate class. But suppose, on inquiry, 
we found out that sixty of the ninety were non- 
intermediates, who had never entered the favoured 
class ; but that, notwithstanding, they had borne 
off more than two-thirds of the honours, what 
then ? — Why, then, we should say ^^ A fig for his 
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intermediate class ; the boys get on better with- 
out it. We do not like these cramming and coach- 
ing systems.'' 

A third reading of the ten per cent, statement 
convinced me, and I am sure will convince the 
reader of these pages, that we learn nothing, 
positively nothing, irom it of the operation of inter- 
mediate prisons, in reducing the percentage of 
reconvictions, for *^ all classes " are mixed up 

together. It is as cleverly constructed a say- 
nothing sentence as was ever penned. But this 
was the sentence that ^' brought down the house" 
at the Birmingham tea-party. 

An old Scotchwoman was greatly delighted 
with the eloquence of her minister. 

^^ What part of the sermon pleased you most ?^' 
inquired a neighbour. 

^' Oh ! I dinna ken, but I think it was that 
beautiful word Mesopotamia**^ 

It must have been those beautiftd words ^^ Only 
ten per cent, of all classes," that delighted the 
good people of Birmingham. 
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We learn from the Report for 1861, page 63, 
that 1476 of the 4600 discharged conyicts were 
intermediate prisoners. More than half — ^but we 
shall say the half — of these went abroad. The 
738 that remained at home gave 95 relapses into 
crime, which amounts to 13 per cent. 

If a mixed number of 4600 yields 10 per cent., 
and 1476 of this mixed number be deducted, yield- 
ing 13 per cent., what will be the percentage on 
the balance ? 

10 per cent, on 4600 is 460 
13 per cent, on 1476 is 192 



3124 268 

Here we discover that the non-intermediates 
give 8'58, or a fraction over 8^ per cent. As 8^ 
is to 13, so is the advantage in favour of the non- 
intermediates , or of those who have not got the 
new Croftonian training. 

In this calculation I have taken for granted that 
none of the balance of the 3124 non-intermediates 
emigrate. They get no emigration lectures, have 
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no half-crowns a week to lay up for it, and no 
kind friend or emigration agent, Uke Mr. Organ, 
to induce Charon to ferry them over for half an 
obolus, or from £2 to £3 each. But let us admit 
that one quarter of them emigrate, which is ad- 
mitting too much, still the returns would be in 
favour of the non-intermediates. 

On the 1st of October, 1862, there were 179 
reconvicted prisoners in Spike Island prison. 
Thirty-one per cent, of these were intermediates, 
and the sixty-nine per cent, non-intermediates. 
But at this time there had not been much more 
than thirty-one per cent of intermediates dis- 
charged, so that they gave nearly man for man of 
reconvictions with the non-intermediates, without 
allovnngfor emigration. 

There were thirty-five prisoners in the last 
batch that came from Mountjoy to Spike Island. 
Nine of the thirty-five were reconvictions. Four 
of the nine were intermediate prisoners, who had 
enjoyed the advantages of Sir Walter Crofton^s 
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new discipline. Four were non-intermediates^ and 
one was doubtful. There was, therefore^ 4i of 
each, or as we would say, " Six of one, and half- 
dozen of the other.*' 

Were we to make our calculations on the 6121 
prisoners discharged since 1854 — when the new 
directors were appointed — they would tell more 
strongly against the intermediates. 

I doubt that the famine convicts, with which 
our prisons were crammed when the new Board 
of Directors came into office, yielded more than 

one or two per cent. 

The Rev. Mr. Lyons, the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain of Spike Island Prison, says, in the Report 
for 1856, when speaking of the seven previous 
years : — " During that time about 6000 convicts 
passed through this prison. Over 1400 of them 
returned to society discharged, and, after the- 
strictest inquiry, I can only discover twenty-seven 
to have been reconvicted ; that is, less than two 
per cent, of those liberated. Though the large 
number of 683 have been discharged during the 
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last twelve months^ I can discover but one of them 
to have been reconvicted/' 

Let it be borne in mind that these men had 
not '^ the advantage '' of the new system^ for the 
intermediate prison had not been established. I 
think we may say of them^ as was said of the 
man who missed the visit of a doctor that killed 
more than he cured, they were " most fortunate '' 
in losing such an advantage. 

We shall now consider — 

The Effects of what is styled the New Irish 
Convict System, in Bbducing the Number of 
Convicts in Irish Convict Prisons. 

As these reductions in the number of prisoners 
in custody in Irish convict prisons from 1854 to 
1862, occurred during Sir Walter Crofton's ad- 
ministration, the public have given him the credit 
ofthem. 

I think it was Lord Brougham who said, at the 
Social Science Congress, held in Dublin, in 
August, 1861, that Sir Walter Croftonhad ^' anni- 
hilated crime in Ireland.'^ 

l2 
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The number of prisoners in custody in our 
Irish Government prisons in 1854, was 3933. We 
must add to this 345 convicts, under detention 
in our county jails, making a total of 4278 con- 
victs in custody. These were reduced in eight 
years to 1314. 

Mark, there is no dispute here about the fact of 
the reduction. The only question is, who, or what 
did it ? One party says Sir Walter Crofton. I 
say Irish famine. The case, therefore, comes into 
Court, ^^The Irish Famine versus Sir Walter 
Crofton, for defrauding plaintiff of the honour 
of reducing the number of Irish convicts from 
4278 to 1314, during the eight years from the 1st 
January, 1854, to 1st January, 1862.'' 

I would here express the hope that the hungry 
look and previous bad character of the plaintiff, 
who caused the death of about a million of people, 
and had another millicm transported to America, 
will not prejudice liis case as the decreaser of crime. 

How did it happen, if the great reduction in the 
number of convicts from 1854 to 1862 be the 
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result of the new system, that a like reduction 
occurred during the same period in our county 
and dty prisons, where the new system had never 
been in operation? The number of prisoners in 
custody in our county and city jails, on the Ist of 
January, 1854, was 5755. On the let of January, 
1862, the number was reduced to 2916. 

Again, how does it happen, if the reduction,in 
the number of prisoners in Government prisons 
from January, 1854, to January, 1862, was the re- 
sult of the new system, that this reduction had 
commenced both in our county and Government 
prisons, five years at least before the new system 
came into operation, and that the number of 
prisoners in all our Irish prisons was fast running 
down, three years before Sir Walter Crofton or 
the new board of directors commenced operations, 
in November, 1854? The number in custody in 
our county and city jails, in January, 1851, wa<i 
10,084. From this to January, 1854— a period of 
three years — ^the number fell to 5755; and in 
1856, to 3567. 
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The fall wa« nearly as rapid in convict prisons. 
The Irish Convict Establishment in 1836, con- 
sisted of two hulks and a Penitentiary house in 
Cork, affording accommodation for 800 convicts. 
In 1845, our convict population was 627. In 
1847, when the pressure for prison accommodation, 
as the result of the famine, commenced, Spike 
Island Barracks were fitted up for 600 convicts. 
In 1848, Newgate was made a convict dep6t. The 
assizes of 1849 produced 3073 convict prisoners. 
The convicts increased in Spike Island from 600 
in 1847 to 1800 in 1850; and during this latter 
year, the Government had to open new depots in 
the city of Cork, and in the town of Ennis. In 
1851, the old jail of Philipstown was converted 
into a convict prison. In 1852, there were 2300 
prisoners in Spike Island. The prison was over- 
crowded. The prisoners were like sheep in a 
pen. And most of them were as innocent as sheep. 

The Report for 1852, says there was accommo- 
dation in Government prisons for 4556 convicts, 
but that these figures did not represent suitable ac- 
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commodation. We are not told how many con- 
victs were confined in county jails. There was no 
report for 1853. 

After 1852, the tide began to turn in all our 
prisons, Government and county. When the 
new Directors came into office in 1854, the tide 
was not only on the turn, but running out rapidly. 
The famine which had filled our prisons had 
done its work, and a perfect flood of emigration 
was rushing out to the West. 

The waters continued to ebb till 1860, when 
they left the Chairman of Irish Convict Prisons, 
and the new Irish system, like Noah and his 
ark, high and dry. 

Sir Walter Crofton had about as much influ- 
ence in reducing crime in Ireland, as Noah had 
in causing the waters of the deluge to recede 
from the earth. We do not say this to his dis- 
credit — for to reduce crime to such an extent, is 
beyond human power or wisdom — ^but to remove 
the impression now abroad, that Sir Walter 
Crofton had been working miracles. 
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We have no doubt that he did his best, but he 
was no more than a fly on the wheel of the great 
social revolution which passed over Ireland 
between the years 1848 and 1860. The reins 
were in his hand, but the chariot was rushing 
down a fearful incline at the heels of those pale 
horses. Famine, Death, and Depopulation. 

The great decrease in crime from 1850 to 1860, 
is confined to those offences which naturally 
resulted from the famine. 

Take the returns of those in custody in Spike 
Island Prison, for larceny, cattle and sheep-stealing, 
for the years 1850 and 1860, and we shall at once 
see the departments in which crime decreased and 
understand the cause : — 

Year 1850. Year 1860. 

Larceny . 376 Larceny . 101 

Cattle-stealing . 489 Cattle-stealing . 20 

Sheep-stealing . 433 Sheep-stealing . 23 
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It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding 
the great decrease in the number of prisoners. 
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from 1850 to 1860, the number of convictions 
for the worse crimes has greatly increased. The 
number of prisoners in Spike Island Convict 
Dep6t, in 1850, was 2079. Of these, there were 
convicted of murder, 6 ; of manslaughter, 9 ; of 
shooting with intent to murder, 3 ; attempting to 
poison, 1 ; rape, 16. In the year 1860, when the 
number of prisoners had fallen to 609, — ^that is, to 
little more than a quarter of the number in 1850 — 
we have convicted of murder, 11 ; of shooting at 
with intent to murder, 3 ; of manslaughter, 19 ; of 
stabbing, cutting, wounding, and other malicious 
assaults, 17; of rape, 16. Here we have 609 
convicts under the new system giving twice as 
many of the worst crimes as the 2079 prisoners 
under the old. 

In 1860, the tide of crime and reconviction 
began to return or increase. The returns of our 
County Cork Jail give 1028 committals for 1859, 
1134 for 1860, and 1161 for 1861. 

The number in custody in the great working 
prison of Spike Island had run down to 472 in 
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September^ 1861 ; the number now in cnstorly in 
Spike Island is over 700. As Spike Island is fed 
from Mountjoy, the number there must have in- 
creased in proportion. 

Sir Walter Crofton saw this in May or June 
last^ when he resigned. He must have felt the 

sand soft beneath his feet before he left our 

« 

shores. 

Writing in 1862 of the conditions upon which 
a licensed convict is liberated, he says : — 

^' Such a course of procedure may probably for 
a time increase the number in the Gk)vemment 
prisons." 

Not surely after lessening the number. Does 
Sir Walter Crofton mean to say that the first 
eflFect of his system was to empty, and the second, 
— after eight years' operation, — to fill our prisons? 
Come, Sir Walter, be consistent and acknowledge 
that the late rapid increase, — more especially 
of reconvicted and intermediate prisoners — ^has 
taken you by surprise. 

There were in custody in Spike Island, — our 
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principal convict prison, — on tlje 1st October, 
1862, 670 prisoners. Of this number 179 were 
reconvictions, and 10 cases of revoked licenses, 
189 in all, or about 28 per cent, of the number 
in prison. 

To this we must add a large number of dis- 
charged convicts in county and city prisons. 
'^ Representations have been made,^^ writes Mr. 
Burt, in his late able pamphlet, in reply to the 
Four Visiting Justices, " such as to induce the 
belief that, by photography, police supervision, 
extraordinary diligence, and by communicating 
with judges, returned convicts in Ireland, if 
convicted of fresh oflFences, hardly ever fail to 
incur fresh sentences to penal servitude.^^ 

He then quotes the report of the Board of 
Superintendence of Prisons in the city of Dublin, 
to show that this is not the case. Out of seventy- 
nine convicted in 1861 and 1862, and who were 
known to be old convicts, twenty-four only were 
sentenced to penal servitude. Mr. Burt argues — 
and I think correctly, if the same state of things 
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prevails throughout the county prisons of Ireland, 
— that the number of convict reconvictions must 
be 32*9 per cent., without making any addition 
to the percentage for emigration. ''The report 
of the Dublin Board of Prisons shows that in 
that city, while twenty-four old convicts returned 
to the Government prisons, seventy-nine have 
returned to some prisons J* 

There are two considerations which must be 
kept in mind, if we would arrive at anything like 
certainty on a subject like this. First, that the 
number on which we take the reconvictions is 
sufficiently large; secondly, that the time after 
enlargement is sufficiently long. Now, I have 
no hesitation in stating that neither of these 
essential qualities, for a correct and truthful con- 
clusion, have been sufficiently considered, either 
by Sir Walter Crofton or his admirers. Sir 
Walter Crofton thinks two years* experience 
enables him to ^' speak with authority.** — Report 
for 1858, p. 12. 

The extravagance in some writers, in drawing 
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conclusions without the semblance of a fact^ is 
truly surprising. The most remarkable of this 
class is the author of a pamphlet called The 
Purgatory of Prisoners,* which opens thus: — 
'^ If, after cracking one hundred filberts, or after 
breaking one hundred eggs, only three were dis- 
covered to be bad; if the London and Exeter 
express train arrived at Bristol, or the old 
London and Liverpool mail-coach reached Bir- 
mingham, only thrice behind their time in one 
hundred journeys ; if a celebrated American trot- 
ting horse — ^if William Tell — if a modern rifle- 
man ^^ — and so on, for sixty mortal lines, until 
he delivers himself of a whole sheaf of pointless 
and feathered arrows, in the shape of illustra- 



* Purgatory of Prisoners — a most improper term, for 
all who go to purgatory are sure of heaven ; but a large per- 
centage of our intermediates return to the Tartarus of Spike 
Island. It was the ambitious object of the pamphlet called 
The Purgatory 0/ Prisoners, to raise the late Chairman of 
the Irish Convict Board to the Olympus of 45 Parliament 
Street, London ; and to displace Sir Joshua Jebb, the ablest 
and wisest prison administrator in Europe. 
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tions^ the purport of which is to show that 
where we have ninety-seven hits, and but three 
misses in a hundred, we may be satisfied. 

Now, what does all this parade of illustration 
prove? Nothing whatever. The writer first 
takes for granted that there are but three re- 
convictions in the hundred — the very point he 
has to prove. Writers of this imaginary stamp 
are in great danger of mistaking illustrations for 
argument.* 

We have said enough elsewhere to show that 
this gentleman^s filberts are unsound; that his 
eggs are addled; that his Enfield rifle has shot 
wide of the mark, and that his American trotting 
horse and Birmingham coach have broken down. 

He speaks of the sudden drop of convictions 
in Ireland— from 1013 in 1853, to 692 in 1864— 
as the result of Sir Walter Crofton^s operations, 
although the new Directors did not commence 
their labours till the end of 1854. Perhaps the 

* The General Secretary of the Social Science Congress has 
fallen, or rather rushed, into the same mistakes and absurdities. 
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number was decreased, and thieves and robbers 
put upon their best behaviour, by the very report 
that some such person as Captain Crofton was 
about to assume the reins of government in the 
Irish convict department. We see no other 
conclusion deducible from his figures. 

The logical connexion between his premises 
and conclusions is about as close as that upon 
which he formed his estimate of Irishmen, who 
are '^ born in crime, schooled in crime, married in 
crime, and buried in crime.^^ 

We do not deny that there exists in many 
parts of Ireland a strong sympathy with law- 
breakers and people ^^ in trouble /* and when 
we remember the sort of laws that were made 
for the government of Ireland in bygone days, 
and the way in which these laws were adminis- 
teredj we are not surprised that a remnant of 
the old sympathy with the law-breaker should 
still find a place in the Irish heart, and we can- 
didly confess that such a feeling does exist; and, 
what is more, we believe it will take another 
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half-century of even-handed justice ta cure the 
Irish nation of its disloyalty ; but this silly and 
illogical writer dwells on this Irish sympathy with 
law-breakers, to show the difficulties with which 
Sir Walter Crofton had to deal, as an Irish con- 
vict administrator. Without this sympathy he 
could not have succeeded. This was his sheet- 
anchor, and he felt it. To promote it, and to 
"propitiate the public,^' to " absorb ^^ his dis- 
charged prisoners, was one of his principal 
objects, in the establishment of intermediate 
prisons. And here, forsooth, it is quoted as one 
of his great difficulties. 

A very diflFerent state of feeling, as it regards 
ticket-of-leave men, prevails in England. English- 
men will not receive them back into their confi- 
dence, or have anything to do with them. 

We may admire the principle from which this 
line of conduct springs, but we cannot admire the 
conduct itself. It is not like the conduct of God 
to us poor sinners, as exemplified in that most 
inimitable parable of the Prodigal Son> but it is 
very like the conduct of the elder brother. 
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If we refuse our convicts a place of repentance, 
render them desperate, and leave them in a 
state of combination and hostility, we must abide 
the consequences. They can use the steel collar 
and garotter^s glove as well as we can, and 
perhaps better. If we refiise the lost one a place 
in our bosom, we must not be surprised to find 
him on our back, or at our throat. 

If he be refused admittance to our house by 
the front door, he will " climb up some other 
way.^^ 

The idea that society would suffer by receiving 
them back into its bosom, is a great mistake. A 
thousand honest men — and the proportion of 
honest men to convicts is more than a thousand 
to one — can afford to deal compassionately with 
the offender, without receiving moral injury from 
the contact. 

Between the 1st of October, 1853, and the 31st 
of December, 1855, there were 4014 convicts 
liberated in England and Wales, that is about 
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one to every five thousand of the population 
among whom they were scattered. 

The proportion in Bedford, was one to 10,000 
of the population. In Wales it was less than one 
to 10,000. In Middlesex it was a fraction more 
than four to 10,000, while the prisoners dismissed 
from ordinary prisons were in Middlesex 111 to 
10,000, and throughout England and Wales, the 
average was seventy-one to 10,000 of the inha- 
bitants. 

Now for a nation quietly to receive and absorb 
seventy-one ordinary criminals for every 10,000 
of its population, and to make protestations and 
wry faces against the reception of two convicts to 
every 10,000, looks very like straining at the gnat 
and swallowing the camel. 

A little more mercy towards great oflFenders, 
and a little less pious indignation, would be more 
becoming an enlightened and Christian nation 
like England. 

The great advantage possessed by the adminis- 
trators of Irish convict prisons, over those of Eng- 
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land^ may be summed up in one sentence^ the 
facilities we possess of disposing of our convicts. 
The Irish nation since the famine have become 
as migratory as the Northern hordes that overran 
the Roman Empire. They go down to their emi- 
grant ships in crowds. An Irishman, with a five 
pound note in his pocket, a black-thorn stick in 
his hand, and his luggage in a pocket-handker- 
chief, will go off to America, hopping. Emigration 
with an Englishman is a far more serious affair. 
He must have his outfit, or his box of clothes. 

" You had better buy that trunk,^^ said a friend 
to an Irishman, about to emigrate. 
^^What for?'' said Pat. 
'' To keep your clothes in.'' 
'' Is it to go naked ! I'd like that." 
Pat could think of no clothes but those on his 
back. 

By this love of emigration, in which consists the 
cure of many of our social ills, the reconvictions 
among Irish intermediate convicts have been re- 
duced to at least one-half. 

m2 
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CHAPTER XII. 



BERMUDA. 



We were in the habit of sending some of our 
Irish convicts to Bermuda. The last batch which 
were sent there, consisted of 100 men. I re- 
member it well. I had a service on board the 
Norman Morrison^ that carried them out, as she 
lay at anchor in Cork Harbour. It was in 1856. 
The prisoners were in great spirits at the 
change. The news of a ship was always welcome 
to them. 

" Any news of a ship, sir V 

^'No.^' 
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" Bad news, sir — ^better luck next time/' 



C( 



Good-bye, sir,^' said one of the prisoners 
who went in the Norman Morrison, " I don't 
think I shall see your face again." 

"Why not, man?'' 

"WeU, I don't know, sir, but I don't 
think I shall." 

The poor fellow, who was not very strong, 
died in Bermuda. 

We are to distinguish between sending pri- 
soners to Bermuda or Gibraltar, and trans- 
porting them. A prisoner sent to these depots 
was brought back after he had served a term 
of years, and discharged at home. A trans- 
ported convict is supposed to remain abroad, 
for the Government makes no arrangement 
to bring him back; but leaves him to be 
absorbed by the colonial population of Australia 
or Van Diemen's Land; but the Islands of 
Bermuda have no capabilities of absorbing 
discharged convicts. 

The Bermudas, a group of small islands^ 
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in tlie North Atlantic, Ke 32' 15' N. Lat. ; 
and 64' 5(y W. Long. These islands are 
called after Juan Bermudes, a Spaniard, who 
landed there in 1522. They are sometimes — 
but less frequently — called the Sommers' 
Islands, from Sir George Sommers, or Sum- 
mers, who was wrecked upon their coral reefs 
in 1609, when on his voyage to Virginia. 
Here he and his party constructed two small 
vessels of cedar — a timber with which the 
islands abound — ^in which they continued their 
voyage from the Bermudas to Virginia, 

It is stated, that, with the exception of a 
bolt in one of the keels, the vessels did not 
contain ^' an ounce of iron.^^ 

As the islands abounded at this time in large 
black hogs. Sir George was sent back by Lord 
Delaware, the Governor of Virginia, for a supply, 
but he died on his arrival, and his crew, with the 
exception of three men, against his orders, returned 
to England instead of to Virginia. A quarrel 
arose among the three men that remained, for the 
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sovereignty, which had nearly terminated fatally, 
when they found a piece of ambergris, weighing 
about eighty pounds ; and as this was of no value 
on uninhabited islands, they left the Bermudas in 
an open boat, for either Virginia or Newfoundland, 
I cannot say which. 

The number of small islanis included under the 
name Bermuda, or Bermudas, is very great ; but 
there are only five large ones ; St. George^s Island, 
Long Island, St. David^s Island, Ireland Island, 
Somerset Island. There are two principal towns, 
each of which has its mayor and other civic officers. 
There is a dockyard on Ireland Island, upon 
which Government has expended large sums of 
money. 

The area of the islands is about twenty square 
miles. The white population, according to the 
census of 1832, was 4181 ; the slaves, 4149 ; and 
the free blacks, 1068. Since the abolition of 
slavery, these islands have become a great convict 
dep6t. The convicts are employed in constructing 
a breakwater, and in perfecting the fortifications. 
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Bermuda has an English goremor^ who is also 
commander-in-chief of the forces. It has also a 
legislative assembly, wHch consists of thirty-six 
members ; and a council, composed of eight mem- 
bers and a president. Each member receives, 
during the sessions, two dollars a day. The House 
of Assembly is summoned to meet and is dissolved 
by the governor. The courts of law are modelled 
after those of England. 

We shall now allow our distinguished Irish felon, 
John Mitchel, to describe Bermuda, as he found 
it in 1848. We quote from his Jail Journal : — 

^' 20th — Bermuda ! About ten o^ clock to-day, 
after the amber morning mist had lifted itself 
from the sea, the man at the mast-head sang out 
' land ! ^ It was the first land visible since leav- 
ing Ireland, and every one was eager for a glimpse 
of it. I looked ahead more curiously than any 
one else, having, at present, more interest in Ber- 
muda than my shipmates. 

'' It soon became visible from the top of the 
paddle-box, — several low himimocks of land sharply 
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defined against the sky; and quite near to us; 
for no point of Bermuda is more than a hundred 
and eighty feet high ; and it cannot be seen until 
you are ahnost upon it. Half an hour more^ and 
we lay to for a pilot. 

" Presently a boat came off. The boat- 
men were mulattoes, with palm hats. The pilot 
himself, an utter negro. We soon passed the dan- 
gerous entrance that lies between the eastermost 
island— crowned by a battery of Carthaginian 
[i. e. English] cannon — and a great reef that 
bounds the archipelago on the north ; and then we 
coasted along two of the largest islands for about 
ten miles, and had a near view of the land and the 
houses of the people. With glasses, we might 
have almost inspected the domestic arrangements 
through the open doors. 

"There is a thick population all along here. 
Their houses are uniformly white, both walls and 
roof; but uncomfortable-looking for the want 
of chimneys— the cooking-house being usually a 
small detached building. 
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^'The rocks^ wherever laid bare, except those 
long washed by the sea, are white or cream- 
coloured. The whole surface of the islands is 
made up of low hillocks, many of them covered 
with a pitifiil, scraggy brush of cedars; and 
cedars are the only tree. The land not under 
wood, is of a brownish-green colour, and of a most 
naked and arid, hungry and thirsty visage. No 
wonder, for not one single stream, not one 
spring, rill, or well gushes, trickles, or bubbles, 
in all the three hundred isles, with their three 
thousand hills. The hills are too low, and the 
land too narrow; and all the rock is a porous 
calcareous concretion, which drinks up all the 
rain that falls upon it, and would drink ten 
times as much, and be thirsty afterwards. 
Heaven ! what a burned and blasted country ! 

" * Where never fountain or fresh current flowed 

Against the eastern ray, transhicent, pure, 

With touch ethereal of Heaven's fiery rod.' '^ 

The writer holds on for a page or two in a 
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poetic mood^ and then begins to banter after this 
fashion : — 

"But, after all, these are fertile and fine 
islands. They bring forth and nourish thousands 
of creatures to all appearance human ; have two 
towns; cities of articulate speaking men— one 
of them the seat of government and legislature ; 
have a dockyard, two barracks, two newspapers — 
absolute organs of opinion — with editors, I sup- 
pose, pufis, and other appurtenances. What is 
better, they have abundance of fruit, vegetables, 
and fish; and I can see some cows, and plenty 
of goats, pigs, and poultry. Verily the land is 
a good land ! '' 

They came to anchor in front of the " Govern- 
ment Island.'^ At one side lies the " Great 
Western ;'' at the other, a stately line-of-battle 
ship, of seventy-four guns, with the square red 
flag at the mast-head, denoting that she carries 
an admiral. The Admiral turns out to be no 
other than the old Lord Cochrane, or Lord 
Dundonald, "the very man who cut out the 
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Esmeralda from the roads of Callao — the 
Chilian Admiral, under O^Higgins — the Greek 
Navarch, under the Congress of Epidaurus — who 
has sworn more oaths of allegiance to revolu- 
tionary provisional governments than any living 
man, — ^who has been fighting the aquatic half 
of wars of independence, all over the terraqueous 
globe, from his youth up. I have no doubt, 
however, that he regards Irish revolutionists as 
highly immoral characters/' 

The convicts of Bermuda are confined, at least 
during the night, on board hulks. ^^ Inside the 
Camber I see moored three great clumsy hulks, 
roofed over, and peopled by men in white linen 
blouses and straw hats; and on the back of 
every man's blouse, certain characters and 
figures, and the Queen's broad arrow. They 
seem to be drilled and marched like troops. 
Now, am I to be enlisted in these rueful 
squadrons, and marked for the ^Queen's Own,' 
these fourteen years to come ? I trust not. 
But if it be so, be it so. 
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^^ June, 2\st, 1848. — Three men came on board 
the Scourge. One, a tall, elderly gentleman, in 
a blue naval coat, announced himself as superin- 
tendent of convicts. Another was commander 
of one of the hulks. The third a medical 
officer. ^^ The superintendent asks, — 

^^ ^ Have you any money ? ' 

'^ ^ A few shillings/ 

^^ ^ Any credit in the colony ? ' 

'' ' None ? ' " 

The superintendent calls the chief mate and 
Bays, ''Take Mitchells money, and place it to 
his credit.^' 

''Here, friend,^' says Mitchel, emptying the 
contents of his tri-coloured purse into the mate's 
hands. 

The mate then shows the prisoner his berth. " I 
followed him down a ladder to the half-deck, and 
there, in the very centre of the ship, opening from 
a dark passage, appeared a sort of cavern, just a 
little higher and a little wider than a dog-house. It 
is, in fact, the very hole through which the main- 
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mast formerly ran down into the ship^ and would 
be quite dark^ but for two very small and dim 
bull^s-eyes that were set into the deck above/' 

^' Here is your place/' said the mate. 

'^ Very well/' quoth Mitchel, sitting down upon 
the stool^ and stretching out his feet to the comers 
of the apartment. , 

'^ It is Sunday, the 25th of June. They have 
service on deck. The prisoners, aU in clean 
frocks and trousers, are arranged on forms over 
the deck forward \ the guards and mates on the 
quarter-deck, amongst whom I had a seat apart. 
I attended service for a little variety, also tp 
see what kind of chaplain we have. 

'^ After service the chaplain came to me. He po- 
litely oflfered to lend me books, and even to pro- 
cure me books from others. I rather like the 
man. He did not cant as so many of those per- 
sons do ; but seemed really desirous of serving 
me, so far as the rules would allow him. He is a 
Scotchman." 
On the 26th, he is installed in a new cell, five 
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feet wide, six feet high, and fourteen feet long. 
He has a table, chair, basin-stand, and above all, 
^^ a vnndow — that is, a port-hole — ^two feet and 
a-half square/^ Here also are two shelves of 
books. This looks like the work of the chaplain. 

He has also made a friend of the doctor. 

The commander informs Mitchel that he is to be 
removed to the Tenedos (the hospital ship) . He 
protests against it, as he is not sick. The doctor 
says, "No matter; you will like the change,'' 
and so he does. His cabin has a neat roof, 
with two windows, without any bars. Captain 
Hall, a kind old gentleman, who has been in Ire- 
land, provides him with a good table. "If an 
Englishman wishes to be kind to any individual, 
his first thought is to feed him well.'' 

Here he is in clover, reading Livy, drinking 
grog, and beginning to feel himself at home with 
the chaplain and doctor, who are frequent visitors, 
when the latter enters the cabin in a violent hurry, 
and says, " An order to remove you directly." 

" Where to ?" 
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'' Back to the Dromedary.^' 

'^ I am sorry/' continued the doctor, ^' but you 
must go/' 

He could not pass him as an invalid, so Mitchel 
had to return to his old quarters, where his friends 
did their best to alleviate the severity of his sen- 
tence. Here he '' considered, and prepended, and 
deliberately decided against suicide" 

For this decision he has six reasons. The first 
is, that if he were to kill himself, he would be con- 
spiring with the Sheriff of Dublin and Baron 
Lefroy, who would have been glad to see him 
hanged, and he had no notion of gratifying them. 
The last reason is, that he ^^ intended to live, 
and not die /' and he has ftdfilled his intention. 
Therefore, he said, ^^As convict Socrates said, 
AvBpioTeov, as we are men, let us be men; or 
as the Christian apostle said, ^ Quit ye like men.' 
What is needftd to be endured, endure it. What 
your hand findeth to do, do it. Love, hate, work, 
and play, not envying, not oppressing, or brooking 
oppression. Above all, not lying to yourself or 
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others^ and you will see good days before you die, 
and after/' 

Let us now hear the opinions of this remarkable 
man on the convicts, and the convict system 
at Bermuda : — 

'' November 20th, 1848.— The whole convict 
Domdaniel is fluttered in its dove-cote this 
morning. Three prisoners escaped last night 
from the Coromandel Hulk, close to my re- 
sidence. There is school on board these hulks 
on certain evenings in the week, attended by 
such of the convicts as choose to learn. 
Last night was school night in the Coromandel. 
These three men, one after the other, asked 
leave to go out upon the breakwater, and as 
it rained furiously, no guard is with them.'' 

One of the three was soon caught, but the other 
two are stiU at large. They enter a house, and 
supply themselves with biscuit and rum, frighten- 
ing the inmates nearly to death. As the thousand 
islands of this archipelago are full of limestone 
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caves, there will be a difficulty and danger in 
taking them. 

^' 22nd. — They are caught and brought back in 
heavy irons. One of them was found dressed in 
woman's clothes. 

^^ The Governor came this morning, in person, 
to Ireland Island, though it is Sunday, to give 
special ordens about the mangling of these cul- 
prits to-morrow. It is to be a most solemn and 
terrific butchery. Heretofore every delinquent 
was flogged on board his own hulk; but these 
three men are to be flogged in all the three hulks, 
one after another; receiving twenty lashes in each, 
sixty altogether. 

" Mr. Hire, the Governor's deputy, is highly 
important to-day. He always presides on such 
occasions, and is said rather to like them, 

'' I do not love the old naval officer, although he 
has always been — after the first day — quite cour- 
teous to me. Ancient habits, and twenty-four 
years' supreme rule over convict desperadoes, have 
given him an imperious manner. Besides, I 
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always fancy he exhales an odour of blood. At 
first he used to eye my cap uneasily, whenever 
he addressed me, as if he imagined I ought 
to take it off, or at least touch it — an old 
Carthaginian dog. But I ought not to call 
him bad names, for he has lent me many 
books, and on the whole, is as civil to me as 
his nature will allow him. He seems also 
reconciled to the sight of my hat upon its 
right place.^' 

Npt so his fellow-convicts, who were jealous 
of him. He overhears one of them saying, 

^^B ^t his eyes! What is he 

but a convict, like the rest of us — a d ^n 

convict ?" 

Mitchel gives us the following sketch of the 
personnel of his fellow-convicts : — 

'' On Sunday, when the convict congregation 
is attending service, on deck, and their palmetto 
hats are off, I have an opportunity of 
observing their faces and heads ; an inspection 
which is facilitated by the close cropping of 
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hair^ and shaying of whiskers^ enforced among 
them. At first glance they look just like the 
untransported population at home; but closer 
examination makes you aware that many of 
them have evil countenances and amorphous 
skulls. Poor feUows — ^burglars and swindlers 
from the womb: — 

"By Nature marked, 
" Coted, and signed to do some deed of shame." 

'' Most of the prisoners, however, have good 
and well-conditioned faces, and as men generally 
go, quite up to the average run that you meet 
in Ludgate Hill or Dame Street.'^ 

The following description applies more especially 
to English convicts. It was written in February, 
1849, when there were about 2000 convicts at 
Bermuda : — 

''Between my cabin and the place occupied 
by the convicts, are two wooden bulks, or walls 
and a room, or passage between those walls; 
yet when the men talk loud, in quarrelling or 
arguing, I often hear their abominable discourse. 
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Each liiilk, eacli mess, or ward, is a normal 
school of unspeakable iniquity. Young boys, 
who come out, as many surely do, not utterly 
desperate and incurable villains, are sure to 
become so. I hear enough to make me aware 
that the established etiquette amongst them — ^for 
there is a peculiar good breeding for hulks, as 
for drawing-rooms — ^is to cram as much brutal ob- 
scenity and stupid blasphemy into their common 
speech, as it will hold — that a man is respected 
and influential among his messmates, in proportion 
to the atrocity of his language and behaviour .'' 

Gambling is common, and for large sums — ^four 
or five pounds being sometimes lost and won at a 
game of cards. A few of them, it seems, are able to 
get money, partly by stealing and partly by traffic. 

Those who work in the quarries and buildings 
earn threepence a day, of which but one penny 
per day is given them to spend. But there are 
tradesmen, and these sometimes work at their 
trades after hours, so that in one way or another 
they contrive to carry on a considerable traffic with 
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the Bermudians^ who communicate with them^ on 
the works, in various ways. 

But our special interest is with Irish convicts, 
who are represented by Captain Crofton and his 
panegyrists as the worst. 

His first report — ^for 1854 — containing a num- 
ber of extracts, representing not only the bad 
conduct but the vicious propensities of the Irish 
convicts in AustraUa, is quoted by everyone with 
a sort of ab-uno-disce-omnes flippancy that is 
positively annoying to an Irishman. 

Let us turn from Australia to Bermuda, where 
we still have a convict dep6t. Audi alteram par- 
tem: — 

" What enrages me more than all is to think of 
the crowd of starved Irish, old and young, who 
have taken sheep or poultry, to keep their perishing 
families alive in the famine, sent out to Bermuda 
to live in a style of comfort they never knew 
before, even in their dreams, and to be initiated 
into mysteries and profound depths of corruption 
that their mother tongue has no name for. 
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^^ About two months before my arrival here, 
came out a great ship-load of Irish — the harvest of 
the famine special commission — ^from twelve years 
of age up to sixty. They were all about three- 
quarters starved, and so miserably reduced by 
hunger and hardship that they have been dying 
off very fast of dysentery. 

'^ As to the behaviour of these poor creatures, I 
learn from the commander that they have no vice 

in them, are neither turbulent, nor dishonest, nor 
give any trouble at all. ^But,^ adds the com- 
mander, ^ they will soon be as finished rujBSans as 
the rest.' 
'^ He informs me that they were astonished^ at first, 
at the luxuries provided for them — afresh beef three 
days in the week, and pork the other days ; pea- 
soup, tea, excellent loaf-bread — things they had 
never seen before except in shops, and which they 
no more knew how to use, than Christopher 
Sly. 

" Then they have liberty to write home as often 
as they like, and when they tell their half-starved 
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Mends how well a feloif is fed, what can be more 
natural than that famished honesty should be 
tempted to put itself in the way of being sent to 
so beautiful a coimtry ?" 

Eleven years after this, Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
who visited Bermuda in 1859, writes : — " Shortly 
before my arrival a prisoner had been killed in a 
row. After that an attempt had been made to 
murder a warder. And during my stay 
there, one prisoner was deliberately murdered 
by two others, in a faction fight, between 

* 

a lot of Irish and English. Twenty-four men 
were carried to the hospital badly wounded/' 
It would therefore appear that the good food 
had told upon the Irish. 

'^ He has a pound of meat a day — good 
meat too, lucky dog; while those wretched 
Bermudians are tugging out their teeth against 
tough carcasses. He has a pound of fresh 
vegetables ; he has tea and sugar ; he has a 
glass of grog — exactly the same amount 
that a sailor has; and he has an allowance 
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of tobacco money, with permission to smoke 
at mid-day, and evening, bs he sits at his 
table, or takes his noontide pleasant saunter/' 

We learn from the same writer, that they 
sleep together, a hundred or more, within 
talking distance, in hammocks, slung at arm's- 
length from each other, "so that one may 
excite ten, and ten fifty/' 

The discipline — ^if Mr. Trollope has been rightly 
informed — ^was very lax. 

" A man has only to say that he is going to the 
chaplain's house, and he may pass through the 
prison, with spirits in his pocket, if it please him. 
The men get rum, and drunkenness is a common 
offence. Every man has his own razor. They 
have knives too, though it is not allowed." 

After making all due allowance for the red-hot 
patriotism of John Mitchel, and the dashing, 
currente-calamo style of Mr. Trollope, we learn 
enough from them both to conclude that there is 
a wide margin for improvement in the convict de- 
partment of Bermuda. 
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We leam^ since penning the last lines^ that 
Bermuda is no longer a convict depot — that the 
convicts are now, while we write, away upon the 
sea for Australia. Earl Stanhope said lately, in 
the House of Lords, *' Her Majesty's Grovemment 
had lately decided to break up the convict estab- 
lishment at Bermuda. That might be a very wise 
decision, but he understood that the Government 
had disposed of the convicts by sending them all 
en masse to West Australia. If that were so, he 
was at a loss to divine on what principle that step 
could be defended, for it had been the usual cus- 
tom to send only selected convicts to that colony." 

The Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Newcastle, 
replied, " He must undeceive his noble friend as to 
the circumstances connected with the transfer of 
convicts from Bermuda to Western Australia. 
Three years ago a discussion was raised in refer- 
ence to the prisons of Bermuda. After ftiU con- 
sideration of the whole question the Government 
came to the conclusion that it would be desirable 
to diminish the number of convicts sent there, and 
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ultimately to abandon the practice of sending 
convicts to that colony. This was a most impor- 
tant element in the consideration of the question 
— that transportation to Bermuda was not like 
transportation to Western Australia. Bermuda 
was nothing but a colonial prison^ but under a 
system adopted several years ago, the number of 
prisoners available for removal from this country 
had been greatly diminished. The Government 
had to consider which of three placed. Western 
Australia, Gibraltar, or Bermuda, they would 
abandon as a place for convicts under sentence of 
transportation. Bermuda appeared to them to be 
the least desirable place of the three, on the 
grounds of climate and facilities for enforcing dis- 
cipline ; and, in addition to these considerations, . 
the fortifications and other works on which con- 
victs had been employed there were nearly 
finished. His noble friend seemed to be mistaken 
as to the number of convicts sent from Bermuda 
to Western Australia. The fact was they only 
amounted to one shipload, and, though there was 
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no selectioiij the convicts at Bermuda^ when the 
removal took place^ were by no means of that 
extremely bad class which his noble Mend was 
led to suppose. The sending away of those con- 
victs was hastened somewhat by the fact that the 
colonists of Western Australia were asking for 
convict labour.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CLIMATE OF BERMUDA. — THE STATE OF JOHN 

MITCHELLS HEALTH. HE MEETS A FRIEND IN 

THE DOCTOR. 

There can be no doubt that a long residence in 
Bermuda is calculated to injure the health of a 
European. Our convicts, though happy to go 
there, on account of the dietary^s being better 
than in Spike Island prison, and the hope of 
larger gratuities, returned after three or four 
years, deteriorated in health as well as in morals. 
Though working on the islands through the 
day, the prisoners were crowded into hulks at 
night. A few months' residence in one of these 
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floating prisons told powerfully on the naturally 
delicate health of the State convict, John Mitchel ; 
and if he had not had a kind friend in the 
medical superintendent. Doctor Hall, who ob- 
served the rapid change in time, and warned the 
prisoner of it, Mitchel might have left his bones 
in Bermuda. But the Doctor had a hard job to 
induce the convict to come down from his high 
horse and ask — ^we shall not say petition — ^for a 
change of climate. No arguments that the 
Doctor could have employed would have produced 
the slightest effect on that man of iron, if he had 
not discovered a tear in his friend's eye. But 
salt water has a powerful effect on iron. We 
shall let John Mitchel speak for himself: — 

"Dec. 3rd, 1848.— Dr. Hall, tl\e medical 
superintendent, came to me to-day in consequence 
of the continued reports made by the surgeon of 
this ship of my continued illness. In truth, for 
more than two months, I have been almost con- 
stantly ill, and that to a degree which I had no 
idea of in all my life before, though an asthmatic 
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patient of ten years^ standing. Dr. Hall told me 
plainly, I could not expect to improve in health, 
at all, in this climate, especially in confinement — 
that Bermuda is notoriously and excessively un- 
friendly to asthmatic persons; and that I must 
grow worse and worse until my frame breaks 
down altogether ; in short, that if I be kept here 
much longer I must die. 

" And is it,'' I asked, ^^ a settled part of the 
transportation system, that an invalid is to be con- 
fined to that penal colony, of all others, which is 
most likely to kill him. I am sure the English 
have convict establishments in many other coun- 
tries r' 

" The Government,'' said he, *' never make any. 
distinction of that kind. I assure you many hun- 
dreds of men have died here, who need not have 
died if I could have had them removed to a more 
healthy climate.'^ 

^' Is there no escape for me, then ?" 
" Why, with respect to you, I do think some- 
thing may be done. And, in fact, I have come to 
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you to-day to urge it upon you, to make the 
necessary exertion for this purpose. You must 
absolutely apply for your removal, or at least to 
be taken out of this strict and solitary confine- 
ment.'^ 

" But I have never,'' I answered, ^' since they 
made a felon of me, asked for any kind of indul- 
gence or mitigation. I was prepared for the worst 
the Government could do to me ; and, live or die, 
I cannot make any appeal ad misericordiam" 

"No," said the Doctor, ''but write to the 
Governor, informing him of your state of health ; 
tell him I have announced to you that you cannot 
live under your present circumstances, and refer 
to me for my report." 

'' And why not tell him all this yourself ? You 
know it." 

'' I cannot ; I cannot. The form must be com- 
plied with. I must not interfere officially, unless 
upon reference regularly made to me, and that 
can only be done when you bring the thing under 
the notice of the Governor formally.^ 
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"By my own autograph? — a petition, in short. 
Well, then, Dr. Hall, to you personally I am of 
course grateful, for the kind feeling that makes 
you urge this point as you do. But I will never, 
by throwing myself on the mercy of the English 
Government, confess myself to be a felon. I wiU 
not belie my whole past life and present feelings. 
I will not eat dirt. 

" The Doctor was now going to leave me, but 
came back from the door, up to where I sat, and 
laid his hand upon my shoulder. I saw that tears 
stood in the good old man's eyes. ' And are you 
goiog,' he said, ^to let yourself be closed up 
here till you perish, a convict, when by so slight 
an effort you could — as I am sure you could — 
procure not only your removal, but probably your 
release ? You are still young ; you have a right 
to look forward to a long life yet, with your 
family, in freedom and honour. Write to the 
Governor in some form — a simple letter will do ; 
and I know he wishes to exert himself in this 
matter, if it be brought before him, so as to 
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justify his interference. Take your pen now and 
write/ 

^^ ' I will write something/ I said, * but not 
now. I will think of it, and try to make it pos- 
sible for the Governor and you to procure my 
removal, seeing my actual MS. is essential to that 
end.* 

^^ After leaving the cell he returned to say I 
should be sure to give Captain Elliott his proper 
title as Grovemor. I answered that I believed the 
gentleman was, out of all doubt, Grovemor of 
Bermuda, and that, of course, I would address 
him properly. So the Doctor left me. 

" If a man were in the hands of a gang of rob- 
bers—I mean mere ordinary unconstitutional 
highwaymen — and if he were cooped up in a close 
pestilential crib, the oubliette of their cavern, 
would he not call out for more air ? And would his 
so calling out amount to an admission that when 
they waylaid and robbed him they served him 
right, or be an acknowledgment of their title to 
rob on that road ! — I trow not. 
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" I am not sentenced to death. If the pirates 
put me to death by this ingenious method^ it 
would be well, at least, to let the proceeding be 
known abroad. Not that I think they really 
want to kill me, and possibly they would even be 
glad of some excuse to extend ^ mercy ' to me — 
the rascals ! At all events I will take care to ask 
for no mitigation of my sentence — still less 
^pardon,' but demand only that I shall not be 
murdered by a slow process of torture. To- 

« 

morrow I will do somewhat. Ah ! if the life 
or death only of this poor carcase were at 
stake 

" So I am to write to this British Governor of 
Bermuda, and respectfully, too. Indeed, if I 
write to Captain Elliott at all, I am no way 
entitled to address him otherwise than respect- 
fully. On my arrival here, when he despatched 
my first letter to my wife, he had the courtesy to 
write to her himself, to set her mind at ease as 
much as he could. 

"I have written. The letter is superscribed, 

o2 
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'To His Excellency the Governor of Bermuda/ 
It merely contains a statement about my health, 
with reference to the medical superintendent, and 
suggests that as I am not sentenced to death, it 
might be well to get some change made in my 
position, either by removal to a more healthy 
climate or otherwise, so that I may be enabled 
physically to endure the term of transportation to 
which I am sentenced. 

'^ As this document does not call itself a petition 
or memorial, and does not end with a promise to 
pray, possibly the Governor may decHne to notice 
it, yet I think he will use his influence to have me 
removed ; and if he suggests this to the London 
Government, policy will probably incline them to 
mitigate the atrocity of their outrage. Let me 
but escape out of their clutches with my life, and 
I will let them hear of my gratitude for aU their 
policy towards me. 

'^ At any rate the letter has been despatched to 
Government House, and in a great hurry, lest I 
should rue and not send it at all. There is some 
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humiliation in stooping to ask anything of those 
pirates — even air that I can breathe. 

^' True, a man captured by Malays or Greeks, 
or other buccaneering rovers, would think it no 
shame to do thus much, or more, for life or 
liberty ; and this simple note may save my life or 
gain my liberty. Yet it has cost me a grievous 
effort. I feel the wrong done to me tripled since 
enforcing myself to condescend so far, and if it 
pleases God, to whom vengeance belongeth, to 
award to me my share, then, by God^s help, I will 
have additional revenge for this. 

'^Two months will bring me the result. Till 
then I must keep aching body and panting soul 
together as best I may/' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE COLONISTS OF CAPE TOWN REFUSE TO RECEIVE 

OUR CONVICTS. 

The English Government resolved, in 1848, to 
establish a new convict establishment at the Cape ; 
but they resolved, as we shall see, without con- 
sulting their hosts. 

The Neptune, with a cargo of English and 
Irish convicts, arrived at Bermuda on the 5th 
April, 1849, with orders to take in our State 
convict, John Mitchel, — and convey him, with the 
rest of the cargo, to Cape Town, 

Mitchel, on hearing the news, writes : — 
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'^ The Neptune has arrived, and is to sail in 
about a fortnight. There is still, I understand, a 
good deal of agitation at the Cape against the 
project of establishing a penal colony there ; and 
assuredly it is a brutal act of tyranny, if it be 
indeed done without their consent/' 

Notwithstanding this style of writing, imprison- 
ment seems to have humbled the mind of this 
proud man. The following words were penned 
just before he left Bermuda : — 

" God can find instruments, I never dreamt of, 
to elevate my poor country out of the dust, and 
set her high among the nations, and give her 
peace and prosperity within her cottages. In 
short, everybody can do mthout me^ and if I am 
to perish in this exile, I shall take it as a certain 
sign, that all things shall go better without me.*^ 

The Neptune sailed on Sunday, the 22nd 
of April, 1849. 

^^ Four o'clock, — at sea. The cedar groves of 
Bermuda are sinking below the hazy horizon. 
So ends my Dream of the Summer Islands.'' 
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He had a cabin opening on the quarter deck; 
and expected to enjoy " the otium cum dignitate 
that befits a gentleman/^ 

Among his fellow-convicts," destined for the 
Cape, were about two hundred Irish. "The 
famine-struck Irish of the special commis- 
sion, many who have not a word of English, 
and most of them so shattered in constitution by 
hunger and hardship, that all the deaths among 
the prisoners ever since we embarked'^ — ^nearly 
five months before this entry — "have been 
Irish. 

" As I am far removed from their part of the 
ship, I seldom hear their voices, except when they 
sing at night on deck; and such singing is 
mournful beyond all caoineSy coronachs and 

But he makes an exception, in speaking of 
Irish voices, in favour of Mrs. Nolan, an Irish 
woman, from the County Clare, the wife of a 
sergeant who went out as a guard to the 
convicts. 
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" When Mrs. Nolan conies up to the poop for 
a little fresh air, I go and talk with her awhile, 
to fiU my ears with the liquid music that distils 
from a kindly Munster tongue. 

" It is well she is so old — say half a century 

— else I should fall in love with Mrs. 

Nolan.^' 

On the 18th September, 1849, the Table Moun- 

tain hove in view, when some of the prisoners, who 

had worn fustian and corduroy during the voyage, 

began to unfold ''new and very good clothes, 

which they had provided at Bermuda, with a view 

of entering on their campaign respectably at the 

Cape. — Gentlemen of Africa, take care of your 

pockets.'* 

John Mitchel is in his true element again. 

There is a shindy at the Cape. The colony has 

risen and protested against being made a penal 

setttlement. It may be called ''^Ae Cape of 

Storms" once more. ''Hurrah! Hurrah! Africa 

has brought forth a new tlung — a right noble 

birth this time — and from the bottom of my heart 
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I wish her joy. Last night I wrote down my con- 

« 

gratulations to AMca^ and drank her health with 
enthnsiasm.^^ 

The man who writes thus is one of the con- 
victs, whom the colonists guard off, aad what is 
more, he is dying to go ashore, and fears the 
dernier ressort of Australia more than he ever 
feared the bottomless pit. 

" This, assuredly, in one view, is a great disap- 
pointment to me. No man can guess what 
our ultimate destination may be. Probably Aus- 
tralia, and of Australia I have ever felt the 
utmost abhorrence.^' 

The Governor of the Cape, Sir Harry Smith, is 
in a fix. He dare not, in the face of public 
opinion, and what might prove something stronger 
than opinion, allow the convicts to land; nor 
would he venture, without orders from London, to 
send the ship away — ^not certainly to another 
colony; so there she lay month after month 
wearing the ring of her anchor. 

A public meeting was convened in Cape Town on 
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the 21st of September, to establish an '^ Anti- 
Convict Association/^ the^ members of which 
took a pledge against selling anything to anyone 
on board the Neptune, or to anyone who assisted 
a convict to land, or who enabled him to live 
when landed ; or to anyone who sold anything to 
the government so long as the Neptune remained 
afloat within the waters of the colony. 

There was no shirking these resolutions. A 
cart-load of bread for the navy was stopped by a 
mob outside the town. Fresh meat for the navy 
was also prohibited. The Commodore had been 
detected in sending firesh meat to the Neptune. 
An old skipper went ashore with a brace of pistols 
to try and buy a pipe, or a glass for his watch, or 
a French roll. ^' The people of Cape Town did not 
sell to the navy.*' He went into the shop of a 
poor woman who had long supplied ships with 
fresh breakfast bread. She declared, with tears in 
her eyes, that she would be utterly ruined if she 
sold him a single article out of the shop. The 
baker^s cart drove up. The captain asked her to 
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buy him two loaves. ^' If I did so, I should get 
no more bread myself.^' 

He returned to his ship empty-handed, declar- 
ing he never saw such a set of fools in all his 
life. 

Doctor Gray, the Bishop of Cape Town, who 
appears to have been as great a rebel as any of 
the towns-people, came aboard the Neptune to 
preach. In addressing the convicts, he did not 
say " My men,^^ like Mr. Stewart, the Instruc- 
tor, but ^' My dearly-beloved brethren.^^ 

This Mr. Stewart went into a shop to purchase 
materials for a waistcoat. The cloth was folded 
and prepared for him, when some one came in 
who knew the convict instructor. There was a 
whispering, when Mr. Stewart was informed he 
could not be supplied. He asked with indignation 
if they intended " to deny clothing to a minister 
of the gospel to cover his nakedness ?" 

This way of putting the case staggered the 
woollen draper. He stepped over the way 
to consult with Mr. Fairbaim, a newspaper 
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editor. Mr. "Pairbaim sent word that Mr. 
Stewart must go to the Governor, Sir Harry 
Smith, for his waistcoats — that he was the 
man to supply the convict department. 

A few days after this, a number of poor 
men, who had been thrown out of work by 
this system of exclusive dealing, went to the 
Governor to ask for employment or food. Sir 
Harry referred them to Mr. Fairbaim. 

Mr. Fairbairn was not a man to be put down by 
the governor of a colony. He got up a meeting 
of the Anti-Convict Association, with Mr. Smuts 
in the chair, where he moved the following resolu- 
tion : — 

^' That in consequence of the bad faith of the 
Right Hon. the Earl Grey, and of his attempt to 
make this colony a penal settlement against the 
wishes, and in defiance of the petitions, remon- 
strances, and protests of the inhabitants ; and in 
consequence of the detention, within the limits of 
the colony, of the ship Neptune, with convicts on 
board, whose destination is the Cape of Good 
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Hope; on the ground of a professional opinion given 
by Her Majesty's Attorney-General as to the ille- 
gality of sending them away, which the whole 
of the other members of the bar have pronounced 
to be erroneous, society in this colony is rapidly 
falling into disorder from one end of the country 
to the other, and the local government is fast be- 
coming, by reason of this disorder and dissatis- 
faction, less and less capable of protecting the 
lives and property of the frontier and other 
inhabitants, should any troubles arise among the 
native tribes and people on the borders. 

"Therefore it is the duty of all good and 
loyal subjects of Her Majesty, at once, from 
this day, to suspend all business transactions 
with the Grovemment, in any shape or upon any 
terms, until it is officially declared that the Nep^ 
tune, with the convicts on board, will go away as 
soon as all necessary supplies for her voyage can 
be put on board; and that aU intercourse and 
connexion between private individuals and His 
Excellency, and heads of the victualling depart- 
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ments^ shall be dropped firom this day — ^the 
merchants^ anctioneerB^ bakers^ bntcbers^ shop- 
keepers^ and all otber good and loyal people, 
dealing only with socb private individnals as they 
know and clearly understand to be nnconnected 
with those departments, by or through which sup- 
plies sufficient to afford a pretext for the detention 
of the convicts may possibly be obtained. 

^^ And that, the measures already taken for this 
purpose being too slow for the ui^ency of tbe case, 
it is recommended that, after this moment, all shops 
and stores shall be closed, as for a solemn fast, 
except for the accommodation of ordinary private 
and well-known customers ; that His Excellency 
may no longer be in doubt as to the impossibility 
of detaining the Neptune with her convicts within 
the limits of this colony/' 

This was taking John Bull by the horns in 
grand style. Let uis see the result. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WAR BETWEEN THE CAFE COLONY AND HOME OFFICE 

CONTINUED. TREACHERY IN THE CAMF. SUS- 

FICIOUS CONDUCT OF FIETER LAUBSCHER. 

ADRIAN BECK, THE CONTRACTOR. THE HOME 

OFFICE STRIKES ITS COLOURS. 

The decided measures adopted by the Cape colo- 
nists, intended to coerce Earl Grey, had not the 
effect that was anticipated. 

Earl Grey, who was never deficient in pluck, 



wrote to say the Government were about to send 
out the wives and families of the convicts of the 
Neptune to the Cape. 

This was opening a new battery. But the colo- 
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nists^ undaunted, summoned a meeting of the 
Anti-Convict Association, and resolved — 

'' That this meeting, being of opinion that 
the intention of Earl Grey to send to this 
colony the wives, or reputed wives and 
families of convicts, as .• referred to in his 
despatch to the Governor of this colony, dated 
the 23rd October, 1849, would be highly 
injurious to the interests and moral welfare of 
the community, resolve that they will not, 
under any circumstances, knowiagly employ, 
admit into their houses or establishments, 
work with, or for, or associate with any of 
the aforesaid wives and families of convicts; 
and that they will drop connexion with any 
person that will give them employment. 

" Signed, J. J. L. Smuts, 

'' Chairman. ^^ 

But there always has been, and there always 
will be, traitors in the camp. Amongst these 
was Wentzel Pieter Laubscher, who sold a 
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number of sheaves to a notorious government 
and convict contractor. Poor Pieter Laubscher 
paid the penalty of his crime, or want of 
caution. 

The following letter, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Anti-Convict Association, speaks 
for itself: — 



'' Sir, 

"About the month of October last, 
I sent three waggons of mine with sheaves to 
the town market. On their arrival there, a 
young man of colour came and offered my 
children a reasonable price, without mention- 
ing who it was for ; but when the bargain 
was closed, he would show where the waggons 
were to be unloaded. The waggons were 
subsequently brought by that lad to New 
Street, behind the residence of Adrian Beck; 
and when they were unloaded, Adrian Beck 
made his appearance, and paid for the sheaves. 
My children have consequently sinned innocently^ 
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because, as the bargain had been already con- 
cluded, and the best part of the sheaves 
delivered, they had no alternative. 

^^But this had, however, the effect that 
my children were placed under the pledge, 
as also myself with a wife and young 
children. This has gone to the extent that 
no one wiU buy from, or seU to them, or 
me. And, moreover, I have in consequence, 
been summoned by one of my creditors, who, 
but for this occurrence, would not have done 
so. I, therefore, beg leave to pray you, as 
Chairman of the Anti-Convict Association, to 
bring my case before your meeting, and 
kindly to decide in my behalf, in order to 
prevent my total ruin. Expecting a favourable 



answer. 



''I remain, &c., 
'^Wentzel Pieter Laubscher.^' 



Of the man to whom he sold his sheaves, 
John Mitchel thus speaks, ''Adrian Beck is 

p2 
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a well-known supplier of convicts and govern- 
ment. I know his name^ as that of a bad 
member^ and while I eat his bread and beef^ 
I denounce him as a traitor/' 

'^ February 8th, 1850. — ^No despatch yet, and 
we have been rocking here in Simon's Bay, 
wearing the ring of our anchor, as the Captain 
says, nearly five months. Oh, thou Despatch 
of Heaven, rise on our darkness like a star. 
Let thy red tape down upon us out of the 
northern wave." 

A large black-hulled man-of-war steamer is seen 

rounding the south-western point of False Bay. 
" The despatch at last !" is the cry. Signal 
flags carry the news across the mountains and 
Constantia vineyards, to Cape Town. Now, ye 
anti-convict leaders, what if the decision be 
against you ? 

The ship turns out to be the Hindostan, and 
knows nothing of government despatches. 

One week after, on the 13th of February, 
1850, the right ship came, and with it Lord 
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Grey^s despatches. The captain of the flag- 
ship went on board the Neptune, accompanied 
by some naval officers. He took his stand 
on the quarter-deck. The prisoners were ordered 
up from below, to hear their fate. Mitchel 
was walking on the poop, and stopped at the 
rail, looking down on the scene. The men 
poured aft as far as the gangway, in gloomy 
masses, some scowling black, some pale as death. 

When Captain Bance unfolded the paper, 
the boldest burglar held his breath. 

*^The Neptune to proceed forthwith to Van 
Diemen^s Land. On arrival there, prisoners 
to receive, — ^in compensation for the hardships 
of their long voyage and detention, — Her 
Gracious Majesty^s conditional pardon, — except 
the Prisoner John Mitchel, ^ whose case being 
entirely difl^erent from all the others, is reserved 
for separate consideration j but special instructions 
respecting it are to be forwarded to the Governor 
of Van Diemen^s Land.^' 

In a moment, all eyes of all on board, were 
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directed to tlie face of tlie cliief criminal^ John 
Mitchel. 

^'If they read anything there but scom^^ 
says Mitchel, ^^then my face belied my heart/* 

The Neptune sailed for Van Diemen^s Land 
on the 19th of February, 1853. On the 
previous day there had been public rejoicings at 
Cape Town, accompanied by fireworks. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TRANSPORTATION TO AUSTRALIA AND VAN DIEMEN^S 

LAND. 

There is no subject on which public opinion 
veers about more frequently or suddenly, than 
on the disposal and management of convicts. 
The wind is never in a fixed point. It was 
a good deal divided in former times on the 
respective merits of hanging and transportation. 
Transportation dates as far back as Elizabeth. 

Eight himdred and forty-one persons were 
sentenced to transportation by Judge Jeflfries, 
during what has been termed the Bloody Assizes 
of 1685. 
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Lord Macaulay says that these men were 
more wretched than their associates who suffered 
death; for they were handed over as slaves to 
court favourites, who sent them to work on 
their plantations in the West Indies. The 
value of convict labour was understood at this 
early period, before the dawn of modem social 
science. 

Botany Bay, near Sydney, was the great 
depot for our convicts, from 1788 to 1840. 

On the 20th of May of the latter year, 

transportation was abolished in New South 

Wales, by order of Council, — owing no doubt, 

to the Report of Sir William Molesworth^s 

Committee of 1837-8. 
The Act 5 Geo. IV. c. 84, gave the governor of 

a penal colony a property in the services of a 
transported convict, and authorized him to assign 
the prisoner to any other person. The assign- 
ment system differed very little from the sale of 
a slave in the public market ; and as is the case 
with slaves, the condition of the convict was a 
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lottery^ depending altogether on the character of 
his employer. 

The previous occupation, and not the character 
or conduct of a convict, generally determined his 
condition in New South Wales. Domestic ser- 
vants, in respectable families, were generally well 
fed and clothed,* and received wages from j610 
to £16 a year. 

The condition of a convict mechanic was even 
better than that of a domestic servant, and great 
interest was made to obtain such; and when 
procured, a little bribing and coaxing were ne- 
cessary to draw out his skilled handicraft, and 
a good deal of disorderly conduct, in the way 
of idleness and drunkenness, was overlooked, or 
winked at. This class of men were, often paid 
by task work. 

There was some diversity of opinion among the 

* An assigned convict, in New South Wales, was entitled 
to 121bs. of wheat, or an equivalent iu flour ; 71bs. of beef 
or mutton; 4^1bs. of salt pork; 2oz. of salt; and 2oz. of 
soap, weekly. And 2 frocks, 3 shirts, 2 pair of trousers, 3 
pair of shoes, and one hat or cap, annually. 
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witnesses examined by the Select Committee on 
Transportation, respecting the condition of la- 
bourers and shepherds. That the Irish labourer 
found his temporal condition greatly improved, as 
far as food, clothing, and cabin were concerned, there 
can be no manner of doubt. The letters of Irish 
convicts generally contain circumstantial accounts 
of these things. One of them, speaking of the 
part of the ship in which he was located, says, 
'^ Mr. Reedy^s parlour was never half so clane'^ 
Another says, '^ Many a Mac in your town, if he 
only knew what the situation of a convict was, 
would not be long in following my example. 
Thank God for the same, I was never better off 
in my life.^' 

But this Irishman was looking at the bright 
side of things. Many a slave in South America 
could say the same. Captain Maconochie says, 
^' The practice of assigning convicts to masters 
is cruel, uncertain, prodigal j ineffectual either for 
reform or example, and can only be maintained 
in some degree of vigour by extreme severity.^ 
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The magistrates of New South Wales — ^gene- 
rally holders of convicts — ^were invested with great 
power of inflicting punishment. There were 
28^000 convicts in the colony in 1835^ and in the 
same year there were 22^000 summary convic- 
tions. There were 247 convicts flogged in one 
month, which would give 2964 floggings, and 
108,000 lashes, in the year ; and a large portion 
of these were inflicted for '^ insolence,^^ ^^ insub- 
ordination,'' or ^^ neglect of work.'^ 

The number of assigned convicts in Van Die- 
men's Land in 1836 was 6475, and in New South 
Wales 20,207. At one time the supply so exceeded 
the demand that the Government granted certain 
indulgences to settlers who received convicts. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TRICKS ON THE AUTHORITIES.^-CONVICT CLERKS 

AND CONVICT EDITORS. THE CONVICT WATT. 

^-CONVICT GRATITUDE. 

Curious tricks have sometimes been played 
on the authorities^ by parties to whom convicts 
were assigned. The wives and other relations of 
prisoners have been known to follow convict hus- 
bands, sons, or brothers, into the colony, and — 
with perhaps the proceeds of their offences — as- 
sume a position which justified the Govern- 
ment in making them an assignment of convict 
servants. 

I have stated in a former chapter, that convicts 
were employed as ^^ field police,^^ in Van Die- 
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men^s Land. There were also convict clerks in 
government offices. At one time, the clerk of the 
Attorney- General — ^through whose hands the legal 
papers for the prosecution of convicts passed — 
was a convict. Convicts were at the head of 
public seminaries. There were — and no doubt 
there are still — convicts, or ex-convicts, at the 
head of the press, as editors and proprietors. 
John Mitchel, on his arrival at Hobart Town, 
writes : — 

'^To my utter amazement, I had a letter to- 
day from Patrick O^Donohoe — who has been 
permitted to live in the city of Hobart Town — 
informing me that he has established a news- 
paper called the Irish Mobile, enclosing me a copy 
of the last number, and proposing that I should 
join in the concem.^^ 

We conclude that the writer of the article 
in the Western Australian Magazine^ from which 
we extract the following paragraph, was one of 
the ^^ men of first-rate talent ^' and ^' character ^' 
referred to : — 
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" Has not the advent of convicts to tliis 
colony introduced amongst us^ and added to 
the highest^ as well as the middle classes of 
society, men of first-rate talent, whose character 
contributes as much to the reputation of the 
colony as their expenditure does to its general 
means of prosperity ? '^ 

Watt was an English convict, though a Scotch- 
man by birth. He was sentenced to fourteen 
years' transportation, for embezzling large sums 
of money belonging to his employers, to whom 
he was clerk. He was sent to Wellington 
Valley, a penal settlement for educated convicts, 
where he obtained his ticket-of-leave, and was 
employed as clerk in the Corporation Office, 
under the Archdeacon of the colony. When 
the Corporation Office was dissolved, he was 
solicited by Mr. O^Shaughnessy, an Irishman, 
and a State prisoner, and the editor of a news- 
paper, called the Sydney Gazette, to become 
his ^'Sub.^^ Nothing could have suited Wattes 
'ticket ^^ better; and as Mr. O^Shaughnessy 
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depended too mucli on the bottle for his edito- 
rial inspiration^ and as Mr. Watt was a moderate 
man, in this line, the latter soon gained the 
entire control of the paper. 

Watt laboured hard to show there was no 
moral difference between a convict and a free 
emigrant, to the great annoyance of the colonists, 
who only waited a fit opportunity to deprive 
him of his ticket-of-leave. He was charged with 
living in concubinage with a female prisoner, 
but the evidence broke down. . But Watt was 
not long in affording his enemies another oppor- 
tunity of assailing him. He induced a con- 
vict compositor in the Herald Office — a rival 
journal — to steal a copy of a number of that 
paper, which had been printed, but suppressed 
before delivery, as it was supposed to contain a 
libel against a gentleman in the colony. Watt 
got the paper, quoted the libellous matter, 
attached ^'Herald'' to the foot of it, and 
posted it to the gentleman assailed. The trick 
was discovered. He was tried on the charge 
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of '^ stealing proof copy ; ^^ but^ as the jury- 
were composed chiefly of discharged convicts, 
whose moral equality^ if not superiority, he had 
always upheld in the Gazette, they found ^^ Not 
guilty, inasmuch as the property was not of 
sufficient value to constitute felony/^ 

But the judge represented to the Colonial 
authorities that Watt ought to be removed from 
Sydney. He was accordingly sent to Port 
Macquarie, where he married the widow of the 
former proprietor of the Gazette. Here he 
managed to get two Government officers dis- 
missed, which led to an investigation that 
resulted in his losing his ticket-of-leave. He 
therefore absconded, but was retaken, and 
flogged, as a ^^ runaway/^ 

He absconded a second time, and became 
the leader of a bush party of escaped convicts ; 
but hearing that eighty guineas reward were 
placed on the head of a more distinguished 
leader, named Howe (of whom we shall speak 
in the next chapter), he arranged, with a stock- 
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keeper, named Drew, to capture him, and suc- 
ceeded. 

As the three were proceeding to town. Watt 
and Drew, who were well armed, stepped, 
for a moment, in advance of the captive, who 
seized the opportunity of disengaging his hands, 
and stabbing Watt in the back. He then took 
Wattes gun and shot Drew dead. Watt, though 
deeply wounded, managed to escape to the bush, 
while Howe was reloading the gun to finish 
him. He was subsequently sent to Sydney for 
trial, where he died of his wound. 

We now and then meet with remarkable in- 
stances of gratitude. The following is sui generis 
— gratitude for being transported : — 

General B , when brevet-major, succeeded 

in arresting a famous housebreaker, in Cork, 
who was transported. '^Many years after,^^ as 
General B— — tells the story, '^ I was stationed 
in Sydney, where frequent presents of game, 
fruit, and flowers were sent to me. It was some 
time before I made the acquaintance of the 
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donor. ' He was the ci-devant housebreaker from 
Cork. He came to thank me for getting him trans^ 
ported, and for keeping his secret in the colony. 
For keeping his secret he had no occasion to 
thank me^ as I had quite forgotten him. He 
was at this time a rich man^ living in a good 
house^ in Sydney .*' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GOVERNMENT CONVICTS. CHAIN GANGS. THE 

CONVICTS OF NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Some of the best and worst of the convicts 
were under the immediate charge of the 
Government of the colony. In Van Diemen^s 
Land^ all the convicts, who were mechanics, 
were retained in the service of Government, 
and placed in the engineer department, the 
loan gang, or the police. 

On the other hand, the convicts who had 
been assigned to settlers^ and who had 
seriously committed themselves, were sent back 
to the custody .of Government, and placed 
either in chain gangs, on the public roads, or 
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sent to the penal settlement of Norfolk 
Island. 

The condition of the convicts in the chain 
gangs was wretched and miserable in the 
extreme. 

We learn from Sir William Molesworth's 
Report of the Select Committee on Trans- 
portation, that they were locked np from sun- 
rise to sunset, in caravans or boxes, which 
held from twenty to twenty-eight men each; 
but which were not high enough to allow 
of the men standing. They slept on bare 
boards, eighteen inches wide. They worked 
in chains, throughout the day, imder a mili- 
tary guard, and were liable to ^^flagellation for 
trifling offences.^^ 

The condition of the prisoners at the penal 
settlement of Norfolk was, if possible, more 
wretched than this. Indeed, it was such as, 
the Report says, ^^to render death desirable, 
and to induce many prisoners to seek it, 
under the most appalling aspect.^^ 
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As might be expected, mutiny was no un- 
common thing. On one occasion, part of the 
guard was killed. In the mutiny of 1834, 
nine of the convicts were killed, and twenty- 
nine convicted of capital oflfences, eleven of 
whom were executed. 

History scarcely famishes us with a picture 
to equal the scene which occurred when 
Doctor Ullathorne, the Roman Catholic Vicar 
of New South Wales — ^for most of the 
offenders were Irish— went from Sydney, for 
the purpose of administering to the condemned, 
the*last rites of their church. 

We shall give Doctor Ullathorne^s words 
somewhat condensed: — 

^^On my arrival at Norfolk Island, I pro- 
ceeded, although it was late at night, to the 
gaol. The commandant intimated to me that 
only five days could be allowed for prepa- 
ration. He furnished me with a list of the 
eleven that were to die. 

^^The [twenty-nine] men were confined in 
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three cells. They were subsequently assembled 
together. They were not aware that any of 
them were reprieved. When they saw me, 
they relinquished a plot for escape^ which 
they had very ingeniously planned^ and whicli 
might have succeeded in enabling them to 
get into the bush. I said a few words to 
induce them to resignation^ and tlien stated 
the names of those that were to die. 

^' It is a remarkable fact, that as I men- 
tioned those names, they, one after another, 
as their names were pronounced, dropped on 
their knees, and thanked God that they were 
to be delivered from that horrible place. It 
was the most horrible scene I ever witnessed.** 

We learn from the same authority, and 
the same parliamentary report, that the 
cruelty practised at Norfolk Island had the 
eflfect of making demons of these unfortunate men. 

"The deep depravity of convicts in Nor- 
folk Island is proverbial, and is constantly 
referred to in the papers.^ 
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There are designations in the mouth of pri- 
soners which show its enormity. One pri- 
soner, speaking of another, called him a "good 
man.^^ Dr. Ullathorne found he meant a bad 
man. "There is/^ he adds, ''quite a voca- 
bulary of terms of that kind, which seem to 
have been invented to adapt themselves to 
the complete subversion of the human heart, 
which I found subsisting.'^ 

One of these men observed — and in such a way 
as to draw tears from the eyes of the judge 
— " Let a man be what he will when he comes 
in here, he is soon as bad as the rest ; a man's 
heart is taken from him, and the heart of a 
beast is given to him.'' 

Let the modem advocates of increased severity 
in the treatment of convicts, ponder over these 
things, and be ashamed, and ask the God of 
Mercy, who governs the world by love, to pardon 
the cruel thoughts of their hearts, respecting 
their faUen and unfortunate brethren. 

Mr. Therry gives an instance of a young man 
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who chose death rather than to be sent to Norfolk 
Island. In 183 1^ a bush-rough^ named William 
Webber^ was tried and sentenced to death in 
New South Wales. The day before the one fixed 
for his execution he sent for Mr. Therry, who 
found the prisoner to be about twenty-five years 
of age^ and in the fiiU vigour of manhood. He 
confessed to a burglary^ for which two innocent 
men were sufiering. Therry felt he could not 
be thoroughly depraved^ and promised to use his 
influence to procure a commutation of the sen- 
tence of death, and to have him sent to Norfolk 
Island. He hoped the prisoner would make some 
reparation to society, by disclosing how he had 
disposed of the proceeds of his numerous rob- 
beries. 

'^ Webber^s reply was, ' No, sir, I thank you ; 
I will disclose nothing. AU I could gain by it 
would be to be sent to Norfolk Island, and I 
would rather be hanged than to go there. Don't 
trouble yourself about me. Leave me to my 
fate.' He was left to his fate, and was hanged.'' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PREVALENCE OF CRIME UNDER THE FORMER 

SYSTEM OF TRANSPORTATION. THE EXPENSE 

OF TRANSPORTATION. SIR WILLIAM MOLES- 

WORTH^S COMMITTEE. ABOLITION OF TRANS- 
PORTATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES. OPINIONS 

OF WHATELY, HOWARD, AND BACON. 

Notwithstanding the terrible severity with 
which convicts were punished, crimes of every 
description were fearfully on the increase, in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen^s Land, as the 
reader will perceive by consulting Sir William 
Molesworth^s Report of the Select Committee on 
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Transportation/ from pages 24 to 30, whicli con- 
tain tables of the various offences. '' It would 
be difficult, indeed, to form a conception of 
the frightful degree of crime which the above 
tables express ; suffice it to say, that they show 
that, in proportion to the respective population of 
the two countries, the number of convictions for 
highway robbery (including bush-ranging) in New 
South Wales, exceeds the total number of convic- 
tions for all offences in England; that rapes, mur- 
ders, and attempts at murders are as common in the 
former, as petty larcenies in the latter country. 
In short, in order to give an idea of the amount of 
crime in New South Wales, let it be supposed that 
the 17,000 offenders, who last year were tried and 
convicted in this country for various offences, 
before the several courts of assize and quarter 
sessions, had aU of them been condemned for 
capital crimes ; that 7000 of them had been exe- 
cuted, and the remainder transported for life; 
that in addition, 120,000 other offenders had been 
convicted of the minor offences of forgery, sheep- 
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stealing and the like, then, in proportion to their 
respective populations, the state of crime and 
punishment in England and her Australian 
colonies would have been precisely the same/' 

It appeared, as Judge Burton observed, as if the 
main business of the community were either the 
commission or the punishment of crime ; and as if 
the whole colony were in motion towards the 
several courts of justice. 

Unnatural crimes were at this time fearfully on 
the increase, so much so that Captain Macono- 
chie proposed that the ^' convict married women, 
whose husbands refused, after a given time, to 
join them, should become free to form new con- 
nexions/' Captain Maconochie said he could 
prove "the expediency, of this proposition'' by 
statements that would make the " blood curdle." 

One reason for the abolition, or rather suspen- 
sion of transportation, which took place after the 
publication of the Report of the Molesworth 
Committee, was the great expense of the former 
system of transportation. Next to a hand on his 
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throaty an Englishman feels a hand in his pocket ; 
nor does it signify much whether it be the hand 
of the " Artful Dodger/' or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The cost of transportation from 1786 to 1837, 
was £848^519. The number of convicts trans- 
ported to New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land, to the end of 1836, were 96,558. Their 
conveyance to those colonies cost £28 a 
head on an average; and the expenses of their 
residence and punishment £54 a head ; making a 
total of £82 a head. 

The expenditure in the convict service, for the 
year 1836-7, for New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, amounted to £488,013, but as the 
number of convicts increased, the cost per head 
decreased. There were 60,000 convicts in the 
colonies in 1836, and the cost that year, per head, 
was J^6. 16s. There were 5475 persons trans- 
ported the same year, at the cost of £13. 6*. 
a head. 

The Molesworth Report on Transportation con- 
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eludes by recommending a discontinuance of the 
system of transportation winch prevailed up to 
1836. It makes special mention of the practice of 
assigning convicts to settlers ; and says that as a 
punishment, it had the inherent defect of being as 
uncertain as the characters, tempers, and positions 
of employers could render it. The best-informed 
witnesses, examined by the committee, recom- 
mended that the male convicts should be chiefly 
employed in making roads, under the inspection of 
Government. 

The consequence of the Report of the Select 
Committee on Transportation, published in 1838, 
was the abolition of transportation to New South 
Wales, by an Order of Council, bearing date the 
20th May, 1840. 

There can be little doubt that Archbishop 
Whately^s speech in the House of Lords, had 
some eflfect in bringing about the abolition of 
transportation to New South Wales. 

^^ Let it be remembered,^^ said Dr. Whately, 
that more than fifty years ago, when the schemes 
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of a penal colony were first set on foot^ the 
illustrious Howard most earnestly deprecated the 
measure. He was not a man whom anyone would 
call an inexperienced speculator^ setting up a 
theory in place of experience ; yet it was in defi- 
ance of his deliberate judgment^ of his solemn 
remonstrance^ that the plan was adopted/' The 
Archbishop also referred to the authority of Lord 
Bacon^ who gave his opinion against transportation 
in his time. '^ It is a shameless and unblessed 
things to take the scimi of the people^ and wicked 
condemned men, to be the people with whom you 
plant ; and not only so, but it spoileth the plan- 
tation, for they will ever live like rogues, and not 
fall to work, but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend 
victuals.^' 

This does not necessarily follow ; and as they 
must live somewhere, the colonies, where labour 
is required, are best suited for them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NEW CONVICT REGULATIONS FOR VAN DIEMEN^S 

LAND. BAD OPERATION OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 

TRANSPORTATION OVERDONE. TRANSPORTA- 
TION DISCONTINUED IN VAN DIEMEN^S LAND. 
— ^A RUSH FOR CONVICTS. 

The reader will bear in mind that by the Order 
of Council, dated May 20th, 1840, transportation 
was abolished in New South Wales only, and not 
in Van Diemen^s Land. 

But in this latter colony many important 
changes were introduced, which are fully de- 
scribed in Lord Stanley^s despatch of the 25th 
of November, 1842. The following are the 
principal : — 
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1st. Prisoners convicted of the heaviest offences 
to be sent to Norfolk Island. 

2nd. Probation gangs to be sent to Van Die- 
men's Land. 

3rd. Probation passes to be divided into three 
classes, conferring different degrees of privileges. 

4th. Tickets-of-leave in the colony. 

5th. Pardons, conditional and absolute. 

We learn from the despatch that '^a course 
of meritorious or blameless conduct, in any one 
stage, should entitle the convict, in any future 
stage of punishment, to such a relaxation of the 
severity of his condition, as might be compatible 
with his continuance in it/* 

But, notwithstanding these improvements, ar- 
ranged for in Lord Stanley^s despatch of 
November, 1842, the accounts received from 
Hobart Town in 1846, of the degradation of the 
convicts, were anything but encouraging — ^indeed, 
so discouraging, that Mr. Gladstone, on the 
7th of May, 1846, gave instructions to the 
Governor of New South Wales to provide a 
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new colony for convicts. We had swamped Van 
Diemen's Land with the number of convicts who 
had poured into it. In the five years from 1841 
to 1845^ we sent them an annual average of 
3527 males^ and 684 females — that is, 4211 con- 
victs each year. The Governor of Van Diemen^s 
Land reports in 1844, " the diflSculty of get- 
ting the pass-holders into service/' that they 
must, for want of labour, "either starve or 
steal.'' For such a state of things there was 
but one eflTectual remedy — to stop transportation, 
at least for a time, to Van Diemen's Land. 

The remedy was adopted by Sir George 
Grey. No convicts were transported there 
between February, 1848, and March, 1850. It 
appeared doubtful, at this time, whether trans- 
portation should be resumed; and arrange- 
ments were made by Sir Joshua Jebb, for 
the probable contingency of reforming and 
absorbing our own criminal population. 

But transportation had to be resumed 
after the end of two years. 
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It appears from the follo^ving extract of a 
letter from Dr. Geddes, Surgeon-Superintendent 
of the Cornwall^ convict ship^ that there was 
anything but unanimity among the colonists of 
Van Diemen's Land^ regarding the wisdom or 
necessity of sending convicts to that colony • — 

'^On the 11th June, 1851, the Cornwall 
anchored off Hobart Town. We soon learned 
that petitions, to be forwarded to Her Majestjr's 
government, praying that no further importa- 
tion of convicts into the colony should take 
place, were at that time being prepared. 
Some doubts were therefore entertained as to 
the kind of reception that might be expe- 
rienced by the men just arrived in the 
Cornwall, 

^^ In the course of a few days from this date, 
an advertisement was inserted in the public 
papers, stating that the ticket-of-leave men oil 
board the Cornwall^ would, on a certain day, 
be ready to be hired by persons who might 
require their services. 
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'^ On the morning of the day specified, to the 
no small astonishment of those persons, who 
thought that the prisoners would not be al- 
lowed to land, crowds of the colonists 
found their way on board the Cornwall, 
and were actually contending with each other 
who should have the priority in selecting the 
men whom they wished to engage. The 
greater number were, in a short time, hired 
and conveyed from the ship, in charge of the 
parties who had engaged them/^ 

The petition of the colonists was granted, 
notwithstanding this rush upon the Corn- 
wall for convict labour, but, as if to show 
what different views may be taken of the 
same subject, a petition was forwarded, about 
the same time, from Western Australia, for 
"the advantage so long enjoyed by Van Die- 
men's Land, by which it had become a pros- 
perous country in an incredibly short period/' 

What does the mother country do under these 
contradictory and perplexing circumstances ? 

r2 
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Just what any mother would do under 
analogous circumstances. ''Mamma/' said the 
younger daughter of Mrs. Smithy " you will be 
sorry to hear that Charlotte has refused Mr. 
Black.*' 

Mrs. Smith was very sorry. 

"But if you have no objection, he has 
proposed for me.'' 

'' I have no objection in life, my child ; 
you may please yourselves; but I think your 
elder sister a great fool to refuse so good an 
offer.'* 

The last convict ship sailed for Van Die- 
men's Land in 1852. The first batch of convicts 
was sent to Western Australia soon after. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT IN ENGLAND AND SER- 
VICE ON TICKET-OF-LEAVE IN THE COLONIES. 

RATE OF WAGES, ETC. TRANSPORTATION 

NOT DETERRENT. FRENCH PRISONERS. 

EMIGRATION verSltS TRANSPORTATION. 

The following are the shortest periods of con- 
finement in English prisons, to which convicts 
were subjected before transportation. A prisoner 
with a sentence of — 

7 years, was confined in an English prison 2 years. 
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24C TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT. 

Tlie shortest periods during which they served, 
on tickct-of-lcave in the colonies^ before receiving 
a conditional pardon, were — 



For a prisoner of 7 years, before conditional pardon 1 J years. 
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The whole term of service in England and the 
colonies^ was — 

For a prisoner of 7 years, in England and Colonies 3 J years. 

II -•■^ II II •*=* 19 

II •*-^ „ )| • 19 

II *o „ „ y „ 

„ Life „ „ 11 „ 

The wives and families of well-conducted 
ticket-of-leave men were allowed to go out to 
their husbands, the Government paying half the 
expense. 

The following regulations for ticket-of-leave 
holders were in operation in Western Australia in 
1850 :— 
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Ticket-of-Leave Holders in Private Service. 

Extracts from the Regulations for Holders of 
Tickets-of-Leave in Western Atistralia^ 1850. 

^^ 1. All tickets-of-leave are issued for particular 
districts^ named in the tickets-of-leave ; or pass- 
ports are allowed to enable the holders to remain 
in the service of their masters beyond the bound- 
aries of their district. 

^' Every man holding a ticket-of-le£fve is 
required, within seven days after his arrival in 
his district, to report himself, either personally or 
in writing, to the nearest resident magistrate, for 
the information of the comptroller-general, giving 
his name, the ship he arrived in, his master or 
employer, his trade or calling, or his mode of 
maintaining himself, and his rate of wages ; and, 
also, to do so between the 1st and 14th January, 
and the 1st and 14th of June in each year, to the 
nearest resident magistrate. 

'^ 3. Every ticket-of-leave holder is required to 
report to the comptroller-general every change of 
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service or residence within the district^ within 
fourteen days of its taking place^ and to obtain 
the sanction of a magistrate in the meantime/' 

"8. No ticket-of-leave holder is to be absent 
from his district without a pass^ except in the 
exercise of his duty as a constable/* 

'^12. Any ticket-of-leave holder absconding 
from his district will be charged with the whole 
amount of the expenses incurred in his capture/' 

'' 15, No ticket-of-leave holder is allowed to be 
absent from his employer's house or his regular 
place of abode, after ten o'clock at night, without 
a pass signed by his employer, when on business, 
or by a police or other magistrate/' 

'^35. Ticket-of-leave men who are unable to 
meet with private employment on these terms, 
wiQ be found work by the Government, and will 
be allowed credit for the value of their labours, at 
a fair rate of wages. The ticket-of-leave holder 
will be paid a portion of his earnings in moneyj 

(Signed) '' E. Y. W. Henderson, 

'' Comptroller-General/* 
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Ticket-op-Leave Holders not in Private Ser- 
vice, BUT Working for the Government. 

Regulations for Ttcket-of-Leave Men in Dep6t, 
and employed on Public Works in Western 
Australia, 1850. 

''1. Ticket-of-leave men employed on public 
works will receive a fair rate of wages for the 
quantity of work performed. 

'^ 2. In ordinary cases the wages for each man 
will be, for the present, the current rate of wages, 
viz., J12 per aimuin and rations. 

^^3. Wherever practicable, the men will be 
employed on job work, whereby, through extra 
exertion, they may earn extra wages. 

'^4. Each man will be entitled to receive a 
weekly payment in cash, not exceeding 3s. per 
week out of his earnings. 

'' 5. Each man must be provided with a decent 
suit of clothes, and a good pai»* of shoes or boots, 
and a hat or cap. 
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" 6. The men will be paraded every Sunday 
morning for Divine Service, and must appear 
decently dressed. 

'^ 7. Any man not provided with a decent suit of 
clothes will not be allowed any cash or extras 
until he be so provided. 

^^ 8. Each man will be subject to a deduction 
from his earnings, on account of passage money, 
to the amount of £5 per annum, imtil the whole 
of his passage money be paid, after which, should 
he remain upon Government works, he will be 
entitled to the whole of his wages, the balance of 
which, after deducting for such supplies as he 
may have drawn, and for such sums as he may 
have received in weekly payments in cash, will be 
paid to him on leaving the Government works. 

^^9. Arrangements will be made for enabling 
the men to purchase such necessaries as they may 
require, but no man will be allowed to run into 
debt. 

^^ 10. Any ticket-of-leave holder, returned by 
his master for misconduct, will, after undergoing 
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such piinisliment as may be awarded, be required 
to work for his rations only. 

"11. Ticket-of -leave holders guilty of drunken- 
ness or other disorderly conduct, in addition to 
such punishment as may be awarded, will not be 
allowed to receive any cash or orders, except for 
absolute necessaries. 

"12. The practice of selling either clothing, 
soap, or tobacco, purchased out of their earnings, 
is hereafter strictly forbidden, and any man found 
guilty of so doing will be liable to forfeiture of his 
ticket-of-leave. 

^' 13. No ticket-of-leave man is, on any account, 
to be absent from the works, or after roU-call at 
night, without permission from the officer in 
charge. 

" 14. No ticket-of-leave man is allowed to make 
an engagement for a less period than twelve 
months, and must be settled with up to the time 
of his leaving the station, as no accounts will be 
kept open. 

"15. As soon as a ticket-of-leave holder has 
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paid the regulated sum on account of his passage, 
he will not any longer be obliged to make engage* 
ments by the year, but will be at liberty to make 
engagements for any periods he may chooBC, 
within the limits of his district, and be allowed 
to take service in the towns of Perth and Fre- 
mantle. 

" 16. Ticket-of-leave men on public works are 
equally subject to the general regulations for 
ticket-of-leave holders, so far as they do not inter- 
fere with these special rules. 

" By His Excellency's command, 

" E. Y. W. Henderson, 

^' Comptroller-General.*^ 

There was nothing very deterrent in transpor- 
tation under circumstances like these; but some- 
thing well calculated to justify the Irish convict's 
exclaiming, ^' I am actually transported P^ 

" The least consideration of the circumstances,'* 
writes Sir Joshua Jebb, in his admirable report 
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for 1854-5,* ^'will show that the portion of the 
sentences, which involved removal to a distant 
colony, differed but Uttle from voluntary emigra- 
tion, and was looked upon, by the majority, as a 
great boon. A man landing in Van Diemen's 
Land, with a ticket-of-leave, possessed advan- 
tages which could not be conceded to ordinary 
emigrants, for having been brought out by the 
Government, he retained a claim for employment 
or support. 

'' Had these conditions been made known in the 
streets of any large town, thousands would have 
offered themselves for transportation on these 
terms.** 

I speak from daily and hourly experience when 
I say that transportation, in these modem days 
of emigration, has no terrors for the convict. 

More than the half — ^as I have shown 

♦ We know of nothing in the shape of public reports, 
superior to those valuable State documents, which form a new 
and interesting department in English literature. 
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in another place — of our intermediate convicts^ 
voluntarily emigrate. The news of a ^' ship '' is 
the best news an Irish convict can hear. Were 
I to proclaim^ on the public square of Spike 
Island Prison, that every prisoner who chose it, 
would be transported to Western Australia, I 
am convinced that six out of the seven hundred, 
would give in their names for transportation. 

An experiment of this kind was tried by the 
French Government, in 1852, on the prisoners 
confined in the Bagnes of Rochefort, Brest, and 
Toulon. As their sentence was that of penal 
servitude, they could not be transported against 
their wishes. But the alternative was offered to 
them of remaining in Prance, or of going to 
French Guiana, in South America. 

Three thousand of these poor for9ats,.at once 
were registered for transportation : ^^ Trois mille 
environ, dans les premieres heures, demanderent, 
spontanement k etre deportes, tellement la per- 
spective d'un peu plus de liberte, et d^un change- 
ment dans leur position leur offrait d'attrait, telle- 
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ment aussi la deportation les intimidait peu/^ 
As we can no longer place transportation under 
the head of punishment^ why not change the 
name, and call it Emigration, and place it under 
the head of motives to good conduct ? I am con- 
vinced that no other motive would have half the 
moral eflFect, and that the majority of prisoners 
would willingly devote the whole of their gratuities 
to promote it. It would remove the danger or 
evil connected with transportation, namely, that 
of a number of convicts going out together, and 
getting located together. Let each man choose 
for himself. The world is wide, and thousands 
are emigrating. The multitude will absorb and 
improve the one. The one will not be able to 
affect the multitude. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA. — ENGLISH AND IRISH CON- 
VICTS. — BAD CONDUCT OP IRISH CONVICTS.— 
IRISH CONVICTS AT A PREMIUM. — ^MR. LOCK 
burgess's EVIDENCE. SOCIAL SCIENCE RESOLU- 
TION. GENERAL ARGUMENTS POR AND AGAINST 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The new convict settlement at Fremantle, on the 
Swan River, in Western Australia, appears to have 
worked admirably. Nothing could be better than 
the conduct of the English prisoners who had un- 
dergone the new discipline introduced by Sir 
Joshua Jebb into English prisons. 

The case was very diflferent with the Irish famine 
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prisoners, whose want of discipline and previous 
training led the Governor of the colony, and the 
Superintendent of Convicts, to form very erroneous 
opinions respecting the Irish character. 

'^The remarkable absence of crime/^ writes 
the Controller General, in his report for 1853, 
"previous to the arrival of the Irish convict- 
ships, is a most gratifying proof of the well- 
working of the system. Out of 500 
prisoners, only three offences were recorded in 
August, and six in September, 1854.^' 

The Governor, in his despatch to Sir George 
Grey, bearing date September, 1854, says, after 
praising the general conduct of the convicts : — 

" Some of the Irish, per ship Phoebe Dunbar ^ 
and Robert Smally have proved, in many in- 
stances, I regret to say, an exception to this 
very gratifying state of things.^' 

The Superintendent, writing from Freman- 
tle, January lOth, 1854, speaks of their "ab- 
sence from prayers,'^ their "irreverence at 
prayers,^^ their "insolence and idleness upon 
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the works j^^ and then adds that they " ap- 
peared lost to every impulse of independent 
thought and action/' 

Their refusal to attend, or join in the 
English service, was certainly no proof of a 
want of independent thought and action. 

The Superintendent found among the Irisli 
prisoners '' a singular inaptitude to comprehend 
the nature of moral agencies, or to be affected by 
them ; neither did they understand the desirable- 
ness of self-reliance, or the necessity for the exer- 
cise of habits of propriety, industry, and prudence, 
in extricating themselves from the consequences 
of former errors/^ 

The tables are now turned. The laudation 
of what is styled the Irish Intermediate System, 
has been carried so far, of late, that colonists who 
know nothing of it, or of Irish convicts, are asking 
for Irish convicts.* 

Of this we have a remarkable example in the 

♦ Sir Walter Crofton stated, at a meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, that " many applications 
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examination of Mr. Lock C. Burgess, before the 
Transportation Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in May, 1861 : — 

" What would be the advantage of having short- 
sentence men?'' 

^^None in particular. I prefer men coming 
from such discipline as that which Captain Crofton 
gives, to any free-men you could send J' 

^' Have you had any from Captain Crofton V 

*^ No. But generally speaking we find the Irish 
convicts do better, after a time, than the English 
convicts. Though I am an Irishman, it is not for 
that reason I say so. ^ The reason the people prefer 
the Irish convicts to the English is their seldom 
being habitual criminals/' 

" Have you had any Irish convicts ?^' 

Not lately ; but we have had them.'' 

Have you had, during the last six years, a 

single Irish convict ?'' 

from the employers of labour in England," had been made to 
him '* to send them over gangs of Irish convicts^ provided they 
were placed under the supervision of police." 

s2 
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" I think we have." 

^' During the time Captain Crofton has been at 
the head of the convict establishment in Ireland^ 
have you had any ?" 

^^ Some of the men that went to that district of 
Champion Bay were Irishmen — Smith O'Brien's 
men — the best men I ever had." 

" They were political prisoners ?" 

'' Yes." 

"But have you, since Captain Crofton took 
charge of the penal establishments of Ireland^ had 
a single Irish prisoner sent to you ?'' 

*^ I do not know." 

" This is rather an important point, because you 
say that you prefer Captain Crofton's men." 

" I mean from what I have read of his treat- 
ment of the prisoners. I do not mean that I have 
had any experience of them." 

" From what you have read of his system, you 
think you would like to have men who have come 
through his establishments V 

" Exactly." 
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'^ But have you had no personal experience of 
them ?'' 

" NoneJ' 

^^ And none have been sent to the colony V* 

" None that I know of/' 

" You have seen nothing at home of Captain 
Crofton's system V^ 

" No. I have only read his pamphlets.'' 

Mr. Lock Burgess, who was put through his 
facing in this style, is a pretty good specimen 
of nine-tenths of those who are lauding the 
Irish system, of which they are altogether igno- 
rant. 

" Are you satisfied, on the whole, with the class 
of prisoners that the Government have sent out 
to the colony ?*' 

" Yes.^' 

" And you are anxious to have 600 or 800 sent 
out annually ?'' 

" Yes ; say 600.^' 

The following memorial has been lately pre- 
sented to the Colonial Secretary, the Duke of 
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Newcastle^ by a large number of respectable 
colonists, from Western Australia : — 

"My Lord Duke^ — 

''We, the undersigned, owners 
of land and employers of labour, mer- 
chants, and others^ interested, in the colony of 
Western Australia, beg most respectfiilly to lay 
before your Grace a few facts connected with the 
subject of transportation to the colony. 

''Encouraged by the patient and attentiye 
consideration which you have ever given, on 
occasions when we have solicited the same favours, 
we have the greater confidence in again availing 
ourselves of your Grace's consideration, from the 
fact that the subject on which we desire to 
address you is just now one of more than colonial 
importance, and is engaging the serious attention, 
as it affects the welfare, of the kingdom at 
large. 

"Her Majesty having named a special com- 
mission to inquire 'into the operations of the 
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acts relating to transportation and penal servitude, 
and into the manner in which sentences of 
transportation and of penal servitude have been 
and are carried into eflect, under the provisions of 
the said acts, or any of them/ we venture to 
suggest that the colony which we represent, is, in 
every way, suited to receive convicts on a large and 
comprehensive scale, 

"The system is already organized to a great 
extent, and has been found to work satisfactorily 
as far as it has gone. The convicts, separated 
from old associations and vicious companionship, 
have a chance of redeeming their characters, and 
of beginning a new and better career ; while their 
compulsory labour is much needed in works to 
which it is difficult to get free settlers to apply 
themselves, the making of roads and bridges, 
calculated to open up the internal communication, 
and to develope the great mineral and other 
natural wealth of the coimtry. 

^^ Substantial prisons and depots have been 
already built, and every provision made to receive 
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a large number of convicts^ and to keep tliem in 
proper employment and control. 

'^ The cost of their maintenance is considerably 
lower than it would be in the mother country^ as 
appears by the last official return for 1861, 
Allowing the sum of i£45,013 voted for the whole 
ijonvict service in Western Australia, the total 
number of convict and ticket-of-leave men being 
1848. 

" The difficulties in the way of escape are 
almost insurmoimtable, and the neighbouring 
settlements need have no apprehension from the 
propinquity of convicts, confined and surrounded 
by natural barriers of such a formidable character 
as Western Australia — separated by sea or by 
impenetrable bush — so peculiarly affords. 

" In proof of the success of the means adopted 
for controlling the convicts and repressing 
crime, we beg to caU your Grace's attention to the 
following passage in the report of the Toodyay 
Agricultural Society, read at the annual meeting 
in October last : — 
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^^ ^ In reporting on the moral condition of the 
district, your committee have much satisfaction in 
stating, that with the exception of one man com^ 
mitted for trial for forgery, and an escaped pro- 
bation prisoner, convicted of cattle-stealing , the 
cases in the district police court have all been of a 
trifling nature. This, in a widely-scattered district 
like Toodyay, about 1 50 miles long, by 60 broad, 
speaks well for the conduct of the population here, 
considering so large an area has but one sergeant, 
and one constable of police, for its protection.' 

^^ We also desire to submit to your Grace some 
remarks bearing immediately upon the subject in 
the report of the York Agricultural Society, 
issued in the same month, and to the following 
effect : — 

" ^ The subject of labour must alway be a matter 
of great importance to a district like this. It is a 
singular fact that, although there are many men 
roaming from one point of the district to another, 
with the ostensible purpose of obtaining employ- 
ment, there is scarcely a good agricultural labourer, 
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or man capable of taking charge of teams^ to 
be found among them. 

'' ' Your committee, in their report last year, 
were of opinion that the Government should be 
solicited to return to the ticket-of-leave, and 
hiring depot system, in vogue some years ago, and 
they feel confident that if the system were carried 
out to a full extent, not only the district would be 
greatly benefited, but much greater facility would 
be given for obtaining better and more suitable 
men. 

" ^ The present rate of wages, to farm-servants, 
averages from £18 to £24 per annum ; shepherds, 
<£30 and upwards, with rations. 

'^ ' Your committee, while alluding to this sub- 
ject, feel bound to state that many of the ticket- 
of-leave holders and conditional-pardon men 
that are in this district have proved very useful 
and good farm-servants.' 

'' Many of the gentlemen who have signed this 
memorial can bear testimony, of their own per- 
sonal observation and knowledge, that numbers of 
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convicts who have served their time of punishment 
or probation in the colony, have not only become 
reformed characters, but are themselves employers 
of labour, and honourably assisting in the develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of the colony. 

^^ Finally, we beg to sum up the advantages 
which appear, in our opinion, to recommend Wes- 
tern Australia to the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government as a convict colony. 

^^ Its comparative isolation and the difficulties 
it presents in the way of escape ; the success which 
has attended the system already established; the 
cheapness of provisions and consequent economy 
in the maintenance of criminals ; the desire of the 
colonists for an extension of transportation ; the 
adequate means already prepared and expenses 
incurred for providing for and securing a much 
larger number of men than has yet been sent ; the 
ample scope for their employment in works 
essential to the profitable prosecution of enter- 
prise and to the realization of the natural wealth 
of the colony in timber, minerals, &c. ; the 
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excellence of the climate^ wherein epidemics are 
almost unknown ; these are considerations which 
induce us respectfully^ but most earnestly^ to ask 
of Her Majesty^s Government an extension of the 
system of transportation already so successfully^ 
and only in too limited an extent, carried on for the 
last tTvelve years, and to trust that they will be 
considered of sufficient force to induce the sending 
out of an increased number of convicts, of whom 
there may be a reasonable hope of reformation.'* 

The Royal Commission on Convict Management^ 
is sitting while I write ; it is therefore impossible 
to say, with certainty, what the answer to the 
memorial from the colonists of Western Australia, 
will be ; but it is more than probable, that the 
Government will continue to send convicts to that 
colony, probably at the rate of about 1000 per 
annum. 

The propriety of acceding to this memorial 
has been discussed at a meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
and a resolution carried in direct opposition to 
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its prayer ; but the arguments were on one side, 
and the voting on the other. 

The General Secretary — ^who made some im- 
wise and rash remarks on the Irish Convict 
System, of the working of which he seems totally 
ignorant — amoved :— ; 

" That it is not desirable to attempt any return to the old 
system of transportation, which, apart from the opposition it 
would provoke in the colonies, would entail heavy and per- 
manent expenses on this country, without producing any 
adequate advantages, or any results which would not . be 
better, as well as more cheaply obtained, by well-regulated 
convict establishments at home." 

It was moved, as an amendment, by Major 
Sandford, of Western Australia : — 

" That modified system of transportation to the colonies, 
with their consent, will be advantageous to the mother- 
country and the colonies themselves." 



Sensible speeches — in which the right of the 
colonists to decide for themselves in a matter 
so closely affecting their own interests — ^were 
made by Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P., and Lord 
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Lyttleton. Lord Alfred Churcliill recommendet 
that a proportion of free labourers, as well ai 
of convicts, should be sent to this colony. H< 
dwelt on the necessity of sending women there 
and said that Irish girls had no prejudices againsi 
marrying ticket-of-leave men. To this Mr, 
Adderley replied that " to go to a health} 
climate, with an Irish girl, would be no punish- 
ment.^' 

This is all true, but it is not exactly the 
state of the case, or precisely what Lord Alfred 
Churchill said. The convicts are not to gc 
out with the Irish girls; but, if weU behaved, 
they wiU have a chance of winning them there; 
and in sober seriousness, we know of no better 
means of reclaiming a wild, foolish, or bad man 
from crime, than that of marrying him to a good 
Irish girl. 

Major Sandford, who is a colonist from Western 
Australia, and who knows far more about trans- 
portation than the General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, 
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at whose tea parties there is often -a great 
deal of small talk — stated that the convict esta- 
blishment of Premantle had jail accommodation 
for 3000 prisoners ; that the ticket-of-leave men 
had behaved admirably ; that they had been em- 
ployed in the outlying district, thirty miles from 
the residence of a magistrate, or a police station, 
and that no serious oflences had been committed ; 
and that the colonists were disposed, by fair and 
kind treatment, to give convicts^ every chance of 
redeeming their lost positions in society. 

Sir Walter Crofton spoke strongly against 
transportation to Western Australia, and con- 
cluded by recommending its adoption : — ^^ Our 
object is to punish the offender, and prevent 
others from committing the crime, by deterring 
them from following his bad example. Now, 
any one who knows the situation of Western 
Australia, and the position of a convict when 
sent there, cannot for a moment consider that 
such a position would deter a man from serious 
crime.^' 
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Granted, Sir Walter. Let us, therefore, use it 
as an encouragement to virttie. 

There would be no difficulty in applying Sir 
Walter Crofton^s words to his pet prison, or 
rather farm, at Lusk, where convicts get '' the 
news of the day,'' and spend such "a happy 
Christmas." ^'Now, every one who knows the 
situation of Lusk, and the position of a convict 
when sent there, cannot for one moment con- 
sider that such a position would deter a man 
from serious crime." 

I should infinitely prefer emigration to trans- 
portation, and hope that the present improved 
system of deporting our prisoners will eventually 
resolve itself into it, or into something very like 
it. Mr. Hughes, of Tasmania, said that nearly 
all the convicts sent to Western Australia, moved 
olSF to other colonies, at the expiration of their 
sentences. To this there can be no objection — 
the world is wide enough for them. 

The memorialists speak of the difficulties of a 
con\ict's escape as almost insurmountable. This 
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was not the case in other colonies, and more 
especially in Van Diemen's Land. 

The reader may wish, after the last two or 
three dry statistical chapters, to see something of 
convict life in the Bush. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONVICTS IN THE BUSH. HOWE AND WHITEHEAD. 

— THE APPREHENSION OF HOWE. ^VISIT OP A 

BUSHRANOEBS' PARTY. THE FAMOUS DAIiTON. 

HIS APPREHENSION AND DEATH. 

Convicts in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land had continual opportunities of 
escaping, of which a large number availed 
themselves. 

From the 3rd of January, 1822, to the 
16th of May, 1827, no less than 116 ab- 
sconded from the small penal settlement of 
Macquarie Harbour, in Van Diemen^s Land. 

The condition of a convict, who takes to 
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the backwoods, is a desperate one. It is 
thought that 75 of the 116 who absconded 
from Macquarie Harbour, perished in the 
woods. 

One of the 116 was hanged for murdering 
and eating his companion. Two were shot by 
the military. Eight are known to have been 
murdered, and six of the eight eaten by their 
companions. Of 24 that escaped to settled 
districts, and emerged like gaunt and ghastly 
spectres from the bush, 13 were hanged for 
bush-ranging, and two for murder. A hun- 
dred and one out of the hundred and sixteen 
came to an untimely death. 

Who would attempt escaping to the bush 
after this? 

But some escaped convicts have subsisted 
for years, by preying on the flocks and herds 
of the outlying colonists, and on some occa- 
sions by attacking their dwellings and per- 
sons. 

One of the most distinguished of these men 
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was named Michael Howe, who took to the 
Bush in Van Diemen^s Land, in 1814; with 
a gang of twenty-nine followers. 

The Government had to succumb. An 
annesty was offered to those who would give 
themselves up — ^with the exception of those who 
had committed murder. Howe accepted the 
amnesty. 

But preferring wild life in the Bush to the 
drudgery and monotony of convict labour, he 
returned to his old practices in the spring 
of that year, 1815, and joined a party of 
eight men and a black woman, under the 
captaincy of a convict named Whitehead. 
Their robberies and burnings were so frequent 
as to ind\ice a party of nine colonists, with 
a police magistrate, to go in pursuit. They 
tracked them to a large hollow tree, within 
whose capacious trunk the eight convict men, 
and black woman, lay ensconced. 

^^We have them at last,^^ quoth Mr. 
Humphreys, the police magistrate. 
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"Bang, bang/^ went the rifles, from the 
heart of the hollow tree, and down went 
Mr. Carlile and Mr. O'Bime, mortally 
wounded. 

" Bang, bang, bang \" Every shot told from 
the loop-holed tree, and three others were 
put hors de combat. They had found a nest of 
hornets. The convicts escaped without a 
scratch. 

The colonists armed, and sent military parties 
in pursuit, and offered a reward of fifty guineas 
for the apprehension of any one of the party. 

The convicts replied by sacking the house 
of the police officer, Mr. Humphreys, and 
destroying everything they were unable to re- 
move. They also visited the house of a Mr. 
MacCarthy, one of the nine who visited the 
hollow tree, and fired into his windows. But 
here they reckoned without their host. Mac 
Carthy suspected the visit, and had invited a 
party of the 46th to meet them, who returned 
their fire, and killed Whitehead, their leader. 
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Take my watch/^ said Whitehead to 
Howe^ for he felt that he had been mortally 
wounded. 

" Take my watch/' in convict slangs meant 
cut off my head — ^in order to deprive his 
enemies of the reward set upon it. White- 
head was decapitated by his friend Michael 
Howe, who had done the part of '^ Ldttle 
John'^ to this Australian '^ Robin Hood/' 

Howe assumed the leadership of this little 
band of convicts, which soon swelled to four- 
teen men, and three native women, who were 
armed like men. Again the 46th crossed their 
path, and killed three of the band. 

Shortly after this a su^icion grew up that 
Howe intended to "sell'^ them. When Howe 
discovered that his loyalty was doubted^ he 
resigned his leadership, and went off with a 
black girl. But when pursued by a party of 
soldiers, and hard pressed^ he turned round 
and shot his black companion, who was unable 
to keep up with him, — on the same principle. 
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we conclude^ that indnced Bill Sykes to try- 
to drown his dc^^ lest it should lead to his 
apprehension. 

Such cruel and base conduct generally carries 
its own punishment with it. 

The girl who was overtaken by the party in 
purstdt, had received but little injury, and 
was most useful to the military in tracking 
the footsteps of Howe, and the whole party 
with whom he had been associated, so that, 
driven to bay, he ofifered his services to Govern- 
ment in hunting down his companions, who, 
to the number of twenty, were under the 
leadership of one Mr. Geary — an Irishman, we 
suspect, from the name. 

His services were accepted by the authorities, 
with whom he had frequent interviews, and 
by whom he was suiBSciently trusted to be at 
large, under the care of a single policeman, 
to whom he gave the slip, and away to the 
Bush again. 

It was at this time he was apprehended by 
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Watt and Drew^ as recorded in a previous chap- 
ter, and firom whom he made such a marvellous 
escape^ shooting one^ and giving a death stab 
to the other. 

For some time after this, nothing was heard 
of him, when a man named Magill, who had 
been emancipated for his services against bush- 
rangers, came upon his track, and pursued him 
so hotly, that he had to leave his guns, pistols^ 
and knapsack behind him. In his knapsack 
was found a Journal, in which, among other 
entries, are some respecting his dreams, which 
show that his intellect must have been. Us 
some extent, deranged. 

A soldier, named Pugh, of the 48th regiment, 
Worrall, a stock-keeper, and Warburton, a 
Kangaroo hunter, resolved, for the sake of 
the eighty guineas placed upon his head, to 
capture him. 

Howe and Warburton had been old com- 
panions. It was arranged that Warburton 
should invite him to his hut, with the promise 
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of letting him have some powder and shot. 

Howe agreed to go. On entering the cabin^ 
and seeing the soldier Pugh, he became suspicions, 
and kept his gun in his hand^ on fiill cock, 
'^What about that powder and shot?^^ said 
Howe, addressing Warburton. 

" Here it is/' said Pugh, firing at him. 

" Oh, is that your game,'' said Howe, retreating, 
aud returning the fire. 

Worrall now fired, and missed. Howe backed 
out, but was too hotly pursued by the three 
men to escape, who closed upon him, beat 
him down, and killed him by blows on the head, 
from the butt ends of their guns. He died 
without uttering a word. 

Howe was a man of great strength, and as 
wild as an animal. He wore a beard of ex* 
traordinary length, and was clothed from head 
to foot in kangaroo skins. The captors buried 
the body, and carried the bloody head to Hobart 
Town, to secure the eighty guineas set upon 
it. 
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The following account from the pen of a lady 
residing at Hobart Town^ of a visit from a party of 
basil-rangers in Van Diemen^s Land^ is rery 
exciting:— 

** A large party of young people were on. a visit 
to Mr. Lord, of Avoca^ invited for the sbeep-shear- 
ing. They had been making merry with dancing 
and music, overnight, and the grand doings were 
to begin next morning. It i^as summer. Mr. 
Lord rose at five, and was surprised that he did 
not hear any of the men stirring. Just as he 
finished dressing, and was about putting the guard 
of his watch over his head, the chamber door 
opened, and a good-looking sort of man, well- 
dressed too, stepped in, saying, ' Oh Mr. Lord, 
FU save you the trouble of doing that. Give me 
your watch.* 

'' Mr. Lord saw that resistance would be worse 
than useless, and gave it up. The stranger, who 
was the notorious Dalton, turning to Mrs. Lord^ 
who was in bed with the baby, asked for her 
watch. 
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^' Now it SO happened that she had three in her 
possession^ at the time^ one her own^ one her 
daughter^s^ and one belonging to some one else^ 
She said, foolishly, ^ I havenH one. ' Oh, very 
well,' said Dalton, ' take your choice ; either give 
me what you have, or Fll blow your brains out ;' 
at the same time presenting a pistol at her head. 

'' Of course she gave up what she had, and he 
ransacked the room for anything else he liked to 
have. He then said to Mrs. Lord, ' Get up 1' 

^' Mr. Lord said, ' Not while you are in the room/ 

'' ' Ah, weU, I donH mind that much ; Til stand 
outside the door/ 

^' I suppose Mr. Lord went out with him, for he 
placed an accomplice at the chamber door to watch 
that Mrs. Lord did not escape, and was proceed- 
ing to open the next door, on the landing, when 
Mr. Lord said, ^ Stop, there are some young ladies 
in that room, who are my visitors, and under my 
protection, as weU as my own daughter. I will 
not allow you to go in there.' 

'' ' Well,' said Dalton, 'tell them to get up,then.' 
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'^ Mr, Lord went in and told them to do so^ of 
course explaining to them who the strangers were. 

Eleanor and Mary Annie . Their father is 

in the office of Royal Engineers. The elder had 
a choice assortment of jewellery^ and^ I think, 
showed her presence of mind in disposing of it. 
The morning before^ she had accidentally torn an 
opening in one of the seams of her dress; into 
this^ between the dress and linings she put her 
watch^ and planning, as her dress was long, to 
hold it up at that part, lest the watch should chink 
against the floor. Her purse she put in a slipper 
shoe, and kicked it under two beds until it touched 
the wall. Bracelets and other ornaments she 
threw into the fire-place, which they took care to 
fill with curl-papers, and any rubbish they could 
find. I did not hear much about the others, at 
this part of the aflEair, as they are strangers to us. 

'^ Dalton was impatient, long before they were 

ready or willing, to leave the room. Miss 

forgot, that in her little desk she had a choice 
bracelet. * * * At last they must come out, and 
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Dalton marshalled them down stairs^ forbidding a 
word to be spoken. He led them into the large 
dining-room^ where the men^ and the young Mr. 
Lords^ were all ranged on one side, pinioned. He 
fetched Mr. and Mrs. Lord — ^the gaests were 
allowed seats. Dalton said if they were quiet he 
would not tie them. 

'^ He and his companion then proceeded to ran- 
sack the house, and in the young ladies' room broke 
open the little desk, took the bracelet and any- 
thing else of yalue about the room, but never 
guessed the treasures of the fire-place and slipper^ 

'' They then returned to their prisoners, and said 
if they behaved well they would give them a good 
breakfast, which they did. The men were imtied 
for the meal, and everything went on quietly, until 
one whispered something to his neighbour. 

'^ The tremendous burst'of passion this excited in 
Dalton, the threat, with a pistol at the head, to 
blow his brains out that instant, if a sound were 
uttered, and the awftd language, so paralysed the 
young ladies that' M. A slid off her chair and 
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crouclied near the piano^ others disappeared from 
their seats^ all were afraid of the shots^ and 
terrified at the violent language. 

'^ While all this had been going on^ the constables 
at the next police station^ looking out towards Mr. 
Lord's, which was on a rising ground, were sur- 
prised not to see any stir about the place. One 
said, ' Why, I thought there were to be such early 
doings with the shearing ? I'll get the glass and 
examine through it.' He did so, but not a 
creature was to be seen. ' Depend upon it there's 
jsomething upj I'll go and see about it.-' 

^* And I'll go with you,' said a young man who 
was returning from the Diggings with £40 in his 
pocket, and had slept at the station, on his way 
from Launceston to Hobart Town. 

'^ Ah ! the poor constable little thought he should 
never come back alive, and the young man that 
he should become penniless. 

^^Just after the disturbance at the breakfast^ 
Kelly, Dalton's accomplice, gave him a signal that 
some one was approaching. He went to the door 
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and met the constable, who accosted him by name. 
Dalton told him if he moved a limb he was a dead 
man. Whether he stirred or not, cannot now be 
known. In another instant those within heard a 
shot, and poor Buckley's brains were scattered on 
the pavement. His companion was relieved of the 
contents of his pocket, pinioned, and brought in. 

*' Dalton then ordered young Mr. Lord to pick 
out three of the best horses. He and Kelly then 
mounted, each taking one maid-servant on the 
horse with him, it is supposed, to protect them 
from the shots which might have followed their 
departure. The third horse was, I believe, to 
carry stores. They sent the women back at half 
a mile from the house. The property they made 
off with, was of considerable value, and was never 
recovered. 

" The two were taken a few months afterwards, 
and lodged in the gaol at Launceston, but managed 
to effect their escape, much to the scandal of the 
authorities at that side of the island. Kelly was 
retaken in Melbourne. 
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'' Now I want to tell how cleverly a young draper 
managed the capture of Dalton^ when another 
day would have seen him safe oflF in one of the 
ocean steamers. His person and features had been 
very fiilly described, when it was known he had 
escaped to Melbourne, and everybody was on the 
look-out for him. One evening, just at dusk^ 
though lights were put up in the shops, he went 
into one, and requested change for a £50 note. 
The shopman instantly recognized him, but took 
no notice, only saying he didnH know, but would 
ask his master. To the latter he divulged 
his thoughts, and begged permission to man- 
age the capture. His master consenting, 
the young man took his hat, and returning 
to the apparent stranger, said they could not 
change the note, but if the gentleman would 
permit him, he thought he could take him where 
he could get it done. The stranger thanked him, 
and the young man led him, at a quick pace, 
through back streets and byways, imtil they 
came to the back of the police-ofiSce. They 
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passed into the back yard through a gate or 
door. Here was the critical moment. You may 
suppose the young man did not loiter. He ran up 
the steps, closely followed by the unsuspecting 
stranger, who, in the gloom of night and closely 
shut-up windows, failed to recognize what he had 
only seen, perhaps, the front of, and by daylight 
too. In they went. Still the appearance of the 
clerks in the separate desks might make it pass 
for a merchant's counting-house. The young man 
explained the nature of their errand, giving the 
ofiBcers time to bend all eyes on the stranger. It 
seemed but a moment, ere the cry of ^ Dalton ! '* 
and the rush to secure him took place. The 
convict was fearfully armed with revolvers, pistols, 
and knife. 

^^ He said to the young man, ^ Ah ! if I had only 
suspected your purpose, as we came up the steps, 
I would have shattered your head to pieces — blown 
it to atoms ! ' 

^^ He was brought over here, and both he and 
Kelly were executed at Launceston.^' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



IRISH STATE CONVICTS. 

We sent some distinguished convicts to Van 
Diemen's Land, as the result of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1848. John Mitchel, who arrived 
there in 1850, met William Smith O^Brien, 
Thomas Francis Meagher, John Martin, Patrick 
O^Gorman, Kevin O'Doherty, and Terence Mac 
Manus, all men of renown. The last, though 
least, had his body brought from California to 
Ireland, for interment. 

Smith O^Brien, who was sent to Norfolk 
Island, suffered more than any of the state 
convicts. When first oflFered a sort of con- 
ditional liberty, on giving his parole not to 
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attempt to escape^ he refused it; but finding 
his health breaking down^ he accepted a 
ticket-of-leave^ and returned from Norfolk Island 
to Hobart Town. He afterwards removed to 
the house of a Doctor Brock^ a settler at 
Avoca^ and commenced the instruction of his 
sons. Mitchel thus describes him: — 

^^We alighted at a decent hotel, and in a 
few minutes a gentleman passed the window, 
whom, after nearly four years, we had some 
diflBculty, at first, of recognizing for William 
Smith O'Brien. We met at the door, as he 
entered, and our greeting was silent, but 
warm and cordial, although the last of our 
intercourse in Ireland had been somewhat 
distant. He seems evidently sinking in health. 
His form is hardly so erect, nor his step so 
stately. His hair is more grizzled, and his 
face bears traces of pain and passion.^^ 

O'Brien's sentence was for life, but it was com- 
muted, and he was allowed to return home a 
few years ago. 

u 2 
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Thomas Francis, now General Meagher, is 
a man of a diflFerent stamp, who accepted 
his ticket-of-leave, and endeavoured, like Mark 
Tapley, ^^to be jolly under creditable circum- 
stances." He married, settled down in a 
lovely spot, surrounded with wood and water, 
kept a boat, fished, farmed, and hunted the 
kangaroo, as it suited his whim or purpose ; 
and when tired of this sort of life, rode 
boldly up to the police-office, armed to the 
teeth, delivered up his ticket-of-leave, bade the 
magistrate good day, and was away like the 
wind. He escaped without a touch on his 
honour. 

The part he has taken in the American 
war is, to say the least, not a consistent one 
for a man who was transported for endeavour- 
ing, by force of arms, to separate Ireland 
from England. But there is no denying his 
great merits, and Ireland may be well proud 
of him and his Irish brigade. We subscribe 
to every word of the following eloquent lines 
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of the Times correspondent, when describing 
the battle of Fredericksburg : — 

^^To the Irish division, commanded by 
General Meagher, was principally committed 
the desperate task of bursting out of the 
town of Fredericksburg, and forming under 
the withering fire of the Confederate batteries, 
to attack Mary^s Heights, lowering imme- 
diately in their front. Never at Fontenoy, 
at Albuera, or at Waterloo, was more undoubted 
courage displayed by the sons of Erin, than 
during those six frantic dashes which they 
directed against the almost impregnable posi- 
tion of their foe. 

"There are stories that General Meagher, 
harangued his troops in impassioned language 
on the morning of the 13th, and plied them 
extensively with the whisky found in the 
cellars of Fredericksburg. After witnessing the 
gallantry and devotion exhibited by his troops, 
and viewing the hill sides, for acres, strewn 
with their corpses, as thick as autumnal leaves. 
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the spectator can remember nothing but their 
desperate courage^ and regret that it was not 
exhibited in a holier cause. 

^^That any mortal men could have car- 
ried the position, before which they were 
wantonly sacrificed, defended as it was, 
it seems to me idle for a moment to believe. 
But the bodies which lie in dense masses 
within forty yards of the muzzles of Colonel 
Walton's guns, are the best evidence what 
manner of men they were who pressed on to 
death, with the dauntlessness of a race which 
has gained glory on a thousand battle-fields, 
and never more richly deserved it than at the 
foot of Mary's Heights, on the 13th day of 
December^ 1862.'' 

John Jlitchel's escape was a diflScult and 
complicated aflair. Though out on ticket-of- 
leave, he was closely watched, for he was 
considered — and truly considered — ^the most able, 
determined, and dangerous man of the " Young 
Ireland" party. But what can surpass the 
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art of man or woman? His wife went out 
to him, and carried her children with her; 
but this I suspect was a ^^blind,^' intended 
to convey the impression that he had made 
up his mind to settle down, as a farmer, in 
Van Diemen's Land. 

MitchePs Journal speaks of one ^^ Douglas/' 
of a ubiquitous ^^Pat Smith/' and of a man, 
or a myth, called ^^ Nicaragua ;" but I sus- 
pect the three names designate one and the 
same person. He was sent out with a ship, 
by Irish sympathisers in New York, to carry 
off one, or all, if possible, of the state convicts. 

'^ A new personage has appeared among us, 
dropped from the sky or from New York," 
writes John Mitchel, in his Journal, 18th of 
January, 1853. 

'^ Guess who has come to Van Diemen's 
Land,'' says O'Doherty, drawing Mitclicl into 
a private room, in Hobart Town. 

Mitchel could not imagine who the "who" 
was. 
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'Tat Smith/' 

" Transported ?— For what?'' 

'' No, my boy ; commiasioned by the Irish 
Directory of New York to procure the escape 
of one or more of us — O'Brien especially." 

A ship is on it^ way to Hobart Town. 

The state convicts meet to discuss the pro- 
ject. As O'Brien's sentence was '^life/' they 
pressed him to accept the oflTer. 

O'Brien declined. He had had his chance. 
He had made an attempt to escape from 
Maria Island, aad had failed. 

" This/' said he to Mitchel, " is your 
chance. Besides, you have stronger motives to 
betake yourself to America than I have/' 

It was decided that Mitchel should make 
the attempt. 

The ship was now lying in the harbour of 
Hobart Town. 

He required a horse. He bought one from 
Mr. Davis, the police-officer and magistrate — a 
''white horse, half Arab, full of game/' 
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I must tell you,'* said Mr. Davis — a most 
conscientious speech for a man selling 
a horse — ^^if you attempt to put this horse 
into harness^ he will smash everything. / 
do not know the precise work you want him to 
do.'' 

'^ Merely to carry me on his back wherever 
I want to go, some time or other, probably 
on a long journey .'* 

^^ Well/^ said Mr. Davis, " I know you ride 
a good deal, and you may depend upon 
Donald for that ;" so the horse was purchased. 

About a fortnight after this, Mitchel writes : — 
''Our plot blown to the moon. Yesterday, we 
were informed, through a friendly resident at 
Bothwell, that Nicaragua's whole plan had been 
intimately known to the governor for a fort- 
night.^' 

But as Mitchel was not personally impli- 
cated, he did not forfeit his ticket-of-leave, 
and was therefore at large. He detcnniued 
to wait no longer; but turn the Arab's head 
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towards the Bush instead of the shore, and 
wait his chance of a ship. 

But he must first deliver up his ticket-of- 
jeave, into the hands of the police magistrate, 
and in so doing give the owner of the white 
Arab, Donald, an opportunity of taking him 
into custody if he was able, or disposed so to do. 

He and his mysterious friend Nicaragua ride 
into Bothwell, provided with Coitus revolvers. 
They dismount at the door of the police-court. 
Mr. Davis is on the bench. 

^' Mr. Davis,^^ said Mitchel, '^ here is the 
copy of a note which I have just despatched 
to the Governor. I have thought it necessary 
to give you a copy.^' The note contained his 
resignation of his ticket-of-leave, and the with- 
drawment of his parole. 

Mr. Davis was knocked all of a heap, and 
before he had time to shake himself up, or 
summon courage to call on the constables to 
take the convict into custody, John Mitchel was 
in the saddle, and soon beyond his reach. 
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It is not our intention to follow h^vn and 
Ms companion into the Bush^ or to mention 
the names of the friends he met there^ or how 
he escaped to Sydney, and from Sydney to 
the Sandwich Islands, and from the Sandwich 
Islands to California. Here he established a 
newspaper. 

He spent the last two or three years in 
Paris, and became French correspondent of 
the Irishman. 

He returned during the last year to 
America, where he has been appointed Keeper of 
the Confederate Archives at Bichmond. A most 
proper appointment, for he is as ripe and as 
accomplished a scholar, as he is a revolutionist or 
rebel. His sons are fighting in the Confederate 
ranks. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

In Chapters IV. and V. of the first volume, I 
speak of the nature and effects of what is styled 
the ^' deterrent '^ discipline of Mountjoy cellular 
prison. ^^It is the practice/' writes the late 
chairman. Sir Walter Crofton, ^^to make this 
stage very penal/^ 

The Four Visiting Justices of Wakefield, who 
are perfectly enamoured of the ^^ idle discipline,^' 
say, ^^ The prisoner kept in the strict seclusion of 
his cell, and forced to be idle, soon feels, that to 
have something to do would he a great relief to 
the monotony of his existence." 
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I speak in Chapters IV. and V. of the efiFect 
of such discipline in driving men mad, and give 
examples of the two "Men with Bees in their 
Bonnets/^ who came to Spike Island from the 
cells of Mountjoy, where they caught the bees, 
one of whom committed suicide. 

Since I wrote those chapters another prisoner 
has committed suicide in Mountjoy, and a third 
almost succeeded in doing so. This last is 
acknowledged to have been a '^ real attempt/^ 
for respiration — as the result of strangulation — 
was suspended for a considerable time. I refer to 
this case, in order to lay the following interesting 
letter before the reader, which I feel convinced 
will touch every heart that is not too deeply 
imbued with Sir Walter Crofton^s deterrent 
discipline. The letter is written on leaves of 
books, and small bits of paper : — 

" November 11th. 1862. 
" Respected Sir, 

'^Impressed with a feeling sense of my 
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present awful situation, I address you for the first 
and last time. / have this act in contemplation for 
the last three months, 

" I Lave read your countenance well, and can 
discover ' gentleman ' stamped in every lineament 
of your features, in every act, in every expression 
you give utterance to, 

" That is my reason for taking the liberty of 
addressing you, hoping that you will be so kind as 
to give consolation to my wife and daughter. 
Also give her the enclosed articles, in remembrance 
of me. 

" My last request is, for her never to let her 
daughter know, her father committed su — icide^ 
in a convict prison. 

^^ Sir, I cannot bear up any longer with this 
monopaly [monotony]. It is more than I can 
endure. A man in solitude — whom sloth often 
warps, and whose conversation is not always 
with God — is his own most dangerous tempter 
and worst company. 

^^Man is defined a ^social creature,^ or one 
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born for society. If I am not temporally insane — 
which will be my verdict — I expect I am nearly 
wholly so, from mental sorrow and suffering, 
from continual thought. 

" Why should I exist ? What have I to live 
for? Two of my brothers holding confidential 
situations, two doing business with my father, and 
a fifthy a convict in Mountjoy Prison ! 

'^ My first thought, and last, at my disgrace, js, 
bringing my respectable and honest father's grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. Then my 
brothers ! My wife ! My innocent offspring ! 

^^ I say, again. Why should I exist ? My 
character blighted for ever, to be pointed at, with 
the finger of scorn, ^Returned Convict!^ Any 
death preferable first. 

"I am quite satisfied to die, only for my 
innocent little female daughter. I cannot but re- 
gret when I think of her, and her young mother. 
No director since I left. But God will be a 
father and a husband to them. 
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" Oh, Sir, may the OiAnipotent God guard and 
pretect, and spare you over your family ! 

" Give my wife consolation when she comes 

" I am suflFering from melancholy, and would 

wish my troubles at end. Despondency has 

seized his victim, and may God forgive me, if 

there is forgiveness for the self-murderer. 

"What state must a man's mind be in who 
commits such an act ? Oh, horror of horrors ! 
Dreadful doom ! May the Lord have mercy on 
me ! 

" I remain yours in Death, 

"H. C . 

" To Mr. B , Mountjoy." 

Let the advocate of the new cellular " deterrent '^ 
discipline read this letter, and be ashamed. Let 
all who have steeled their hearts against the very 
name of " convict,^' read it, and confess that a 
man and a brother, with human and noble 
feelings, may bear the name. 

The letter is interesting as the natural and 
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truthful expressions of a suicide^ standing on the 
edge of the grave. It is useftd and important as 
showing the dangerous tendencies of the idle 
cellular discipline. 

The writer^ who was brought to life with some 
diflSculty, is now a prisoner on Spike Island. 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 

the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated hy his Jour- 
nal AND Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition, 
Beyised. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

**We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving*8 character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth : — ' I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.* A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised huid. The 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's 'Life of Edward Irving* supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent, carrying the reader along, with something of the same 
excited admiration and pathetic sensibility with which it is written. On every page 
there is the impress of a large and masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and 
poetic skill of portraitiira Irving as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, 
but exhibited with many broad, powerM, and life-like touches, which leave a strong 
impression." — Edinburgh Review. 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will close without 
regret. It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. * * * The journal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just appre- 
ciation of his noble and simple character." — JilaektDOOU's Magazine. 

** A truly interesting and mo&t affecting memoir. Irving*s life ought to have a 
niche in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be ftiller 
of instruction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Eetieto. 

" A Aill detailed biography of Irving we have not seen tiU now. In Mrs. Oliphant's 
vohunes we trace the history, and mark the aspect, the joy, and grief, and conflict of 
his life, as we have never before been able to do. Mrs. Ohphant's work is admirable, 
presenting a most living, consistent, vivid picture of Irving." — MacmiUan's Mag, 

"We can allot Mrs. Oliphant no higher eulogy than that her work is worthy of him 
whom it commemorates. She has contributed to our literature a work that will rank 
among the best of biographies, one that may be placed by the side of Hanna's * Life 
of Chalmers,' and Stanley's * Life of Arnold.' " — Parthenon. 

" A highly instructive and profoundly interesting life of Edward Irving."— iSSoolnnaii. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FEOM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Kawson Gardiner, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 

THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS EEIGN; 

completing " THE HISTORY op HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By 
M. W. Freer. 2 vols., with Portraits. 21s. 

"The best and most comprehensive work on the reign of Henry IV. available to 
English readers. The Court History of Henry's Glorious Beign can hardly be more 
completely told than Bliss Freer has told iV— Examiner, 

"This certainly is not the least valuable amongst Miss Freer's works ; for there has 
never before been any narrative of the reign of Henry IV. of Fiance so trustworthy, or 
■o ftaU of &ct and information in every particular. The historical treasures which for 
a long period have been buried in the French archives had never been consulted by 
any previous writer ; and for no one, perhaps, of her works has Miss Freer found 
greater resources of value than finr these concluding volumes of the Life of Henry IV. 
They wUl be accepted as invaluable contributions to history, and wiU establish her r^ 
putation aa one of the most trustworthy of modem historians."— J/eMCfiyer. 
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LES MlSl&RABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Third Edition. Complete in 8 toIs. post 8vo. Price Sis. 6d. 

** We think it will be leen on the whole that tiiis work has something mot« tiian the 
beauties of an exquisite style or the word compelling power of a literary Zeus to reoom- 
mend it to the tender care of a distant posterity; that in dealing with all the eoiotiiODS, 
passions, doubts, fears, which go to make i^> our common humanity, iL Yictor Wago 
nas stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius and the loving patience and oon- 
icientious labour of a true artist But the merits of Les Misdrables do not merely ooa- 
sist in the conception of It as a whole, it abounds page after page with details of un- 
equalled beauty/* — QtMirter/y Review. 

** *Les BiisOrables' is one of those rare woiks which have a strong personal interasthn 
addition to their intrinsic importance It is not merely the work of a truly gp:<eat man, 
but it is his great and favourite work— 4he fruit of years of thought and labour. ViOor 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present oentuxy who is en- 
titled to be considered as a man of genius. He has wonderiUl poedcad power, and he 
has the iaculty, which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beaudfiil 
as wdl as strUdng pictures. Another ftature for which Yictor Hugo's hodk deserves 
high praise is its perfect purity. Any one who reads the Bible and Shaknieare may 
read * Les Bfis^rables.* The story is admirable, and is put together with onsur- 
passable art, care, life, and simplicity. Some of the chanu^ers are drawn with oon- 
summate skill*'— ^tfv Ntws, 

** * Les MisdraUes ' is a novel which, for development of character, ingenuity of com- 
Btruetion, beauty of language, and absorbing interest of situation, is i^mroaclied by 
▼ery few. Having carefully examined Mr. Wraxall's translation of tins celebnted 
work, we can conscientiously recommend it to the public as a perfectly fidthiul version, 
retaining, as nearly as the characteristic diflferenoe between the two languages admits of, 
all the spirit and point of the originaL In its present form * Les Mia^bles ' stands a 
very fair chance of having as wide a sale as the French edition." — Examiner. 

" There is much to admire in ' Les Mis^raUes.' There are passages breathing the 
noblest spirit with a sustained loftiness of tone. There are others fall of touching 

Sftthos. M. Hugo is one of the keenest observera and most powerful delineators oi the 
imian soul inidl its various phases of emotion. Nor is it the fiercer gusts alone that 
he can portray. His range is wide, and he is equally masterly in analysing the calmer 
but more subtle currents which stir the heart to its very d^ths." — Saturday Review. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Chasles Asbiyabene. 2 vols. 
8to, with charts, 30s. 

"A bright and cheery book. A piece of history like the aspect and fortunes of the 
land it describes so well, to freshen the. memory and make glad the heart. Count 
Arrivabene is a true artist. The 8xm diines on his page, and a youthfhl spirit glows in 
his style. And then what a story he has to tell ! — one that will interest the passions 
of men and the sympathies of women to the end of time." — AiheMBwn. 

" Whoever wishes to gidn an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 
know what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should consult Count 
Arrivabene*8 ample volumes, which are written in a style singularly vivid and 
dramatic"— 2>tci:«n«'« AU the Tear Round. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDO^ KG. 3 vols, post 
8vo, with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

Among others of the Duke of Buckingham's celebrated contemporaries and ae- 

Suaintances, of whom anecdotes wUl be found in these volumes, are— Creorge the 
'ourth ; the Dukes of Claroice, Wellington, and Bedford; the Biarquesses of Hertford 
and Lansdowne; the Earls of Shrewsbury and Westmoreland; Lords Grenville, 
Brougham, Enrol, Tarborough, Arundel, Hardwick, Blessington, and Dalhousie ; Sir 
Robert Peel; Mr. Canning; Ladies Shrewsbury, Westmoreland, Ponsonby, Exrol, Bra- 
bazon, Howard, Ac Amongst the Royal and distinguished Foreigners are the Kings of 
the Two Sicilies and Bavaria, the Pope and the principal Cardinals, the Duke 'and 
Duchess of Modena, Maria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, Queen Hortense, Lonia, Jerome 
and Lucioi Boni^Murte, ChAteaubriand, and a host of the political, liteniiy, and artistic 
cdebrities of the period over which the Diary eztraids. 

- ** A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with curiosity we cannot doabk" 
^Athenmim, 
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GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Besidence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Frbdrika Bremer. Translated hy Mart 
HowiTT. 2 vols., 'ils. 
** The best book of travels which this channing authoress has given to the public;"— ^ 
Athenanim. 

** BCisjf Bremer's work is full of the most vivid and picturesque descriptions of Qreek 
life and scenery. It cannot fkil to delight all into whose hand^ it may &U."— Sim. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 6s. 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

of the TIMES of LOUIS XVI. By the Author of "The Secret 
History of the Court of France under Louis XV.*' 2 vols. 2l8. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Hbnky Woodhbad. 2 vols, with Portrait, 2]s. 

** Mr. Woodhead has treated his subject in a skilful manner, and his work must be 
r^arded as an interesting and useful addition to the historical^literature of the day." — 
Olwrver. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By Chakles B. 

Gibson, M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21s. 
(In April). 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVES. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., F.R.S.E., 

printed on toned paper. 2 vols., 21s. 
** In these volumes the social, literary, moral, and religious questions of the day are 
tareated by Dr. Gumming wiUi much <deames8 of perception and great liberality of sen- 
timent"— Observer, 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Eavanagh, Author of "Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 

Letters," &c. 2 vols., 2 Is. 
"This work of Miss Kavanagh^s will be a pleasant contribution to the literature of 
the times, and in raising a shrine to the merits of some of the leading English women of 
literature, Miss Kavanagh has also associated her own name with theirs. The work 
comprises a biography of each authoress (all women of renown in thdr day and genera- 
tion), and an account and analysis of her principal novels. To this task Miss Kavana|;fa 
has brought knowledge of her subject, delicacy of discrimination, industry, and a genial 
bumour, whidi makes her sketches ];deasant to read." — AUuncewm, 

FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Pbison Ma- 

TBON. Thibd Edition, with Additions. 2 vols., 2l8. 

** There are many obvious reasons why records of prison life should prove an attrac- 
tive department of literature, though ordinarily th^ are more wdcome than deserving 
of encouragement, because they minister to the cravings of our curiosi^ only. The 
fnresent volumes have at least this higher pretension, that while tb^ satiate our in- 
terest in pet murderesses and other prison monstrosities, they aim at aflfording us a 
fttller view of the working of a retired and special department of State administration. 
The authoress, who has herself been a prison matron, writes throughout with good 
tNnse. good taste, and good feeling. The phenomena of female prison life which she 
d^cribesare most curious, and we consider her book to be as autiientic as it is new in 
tbe fonn and details of its infoimation." — 'J he Times, 

**Tl)is is oBe ot the most genuine books— probably the best woman's book of the 
year. It is fall of li? ini: interest. It is the genuine and simple utterance of ex- 
periences, interesting, touching, and useful to be known. It contains, besides the 
details ot prison hfe, a st- ries ot sketches of prison charactei s, various ann carious 
which are vivid and interesttny m the liveliest inventions of tbe noveUst*"—- 
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THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers famished bj his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 voIe. 8yo. 
with Portraits and other iflastrations, SOs. 
** Mr. Tborabory hu had ererj posfible advantMe for the acoomplishment of tMi 
biography — a perioiial acquaintance with Turner, ue advice of Bfr. Ruakin, and the 
ready tMiftance of all Turner's firiends. Of the immenae man of materials tarongfat 
together Bfr. Tharobury has made skilftil use, and constructed an h<me8t memorial of 
the great painter. He has done his part ably. The artist will reftr to these volumes 
Ibr authenUc information regarding the great modem master and his works, and the stu- 
dent of life and manners will find in than a rich store of entertainment"— Z><KZy Nem, ' 
*'Mr. Thombury*s work must not only be considered as the very beat that he has 
written, but as a raluable addition to our artistic biography. To the p t winaalon a l 
student it will be especially interesting."— <8/MetoAr. 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ; with the 

Narrative of a Tacht Voyage Bonnd Vancouver's Island. B7 

Captain C. E. Barrett Lbnnard. 1 vol. 8vo. 
** A most valuable accession to our Colonial literature. Captain LemuRd ^vea a 
vast amount of information respecting the two colonies, of that kind which, an lotead- 
ing emigrant would be ^ost glad to receive.*' — Dailif Netu, 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Vr. 

DoLLiNOER. Translated, with the Author's permission, hy 

William Bernard Mao Cabe. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

** This volume is the most important contribution to the Roman question, and will 

long remain the greatest authority upon it To theologians, the masterly review of all 

tile existing chiirches and sects, as they bear upon the spiritual power, must be of im- • 

measurable value. The history of the temporal power is ftill of interest"— AlAaurwai. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 

TIONS. By Hrnrt F. Chorlet. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 
** Every page of these volumes offers pleasaht reminiscences of some thirty 
years' experience. No one singer of merit or pretension to it no distinguished i 
composer of the period, is without his or her portrait** — Athenceutn. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. B7 
Charles John Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 rol., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 2 Is. hound. 
*' Mr. Andersson's book, fjrom the number of well-told adventures, its rich ftind oi 

information, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readem The 

interest of his story never flags for a moment*' — Atherueum. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of 
India and CmNA. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majestt. Second Edition. Royal 8vo., with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanaoh, author of "Nathalie," ** Adele," &c. 2 vols., 2l8. 
" Miss Kavanagh*s hook is a very good one. It will obtain not only a pc^ul^r rnfrriM. 
but also a permanent place in the library." — Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Fred- 
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Is., 



RIKA Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols., 21s. 
" A good specimen of what travels should be— intelligent, unaffected, and giving exact, 
impressions."— il<A«iMrtfm. 



UvUftt tiie e^pttial l^atrotiase of f^eir i«ta)e0tfi< 



PMUhed aumudUy^ in One Vol, royal 8vo, with the Amu heautifulkf 
engravedf ?iandsomely hound, with gilt edges, price 31«. 6d, 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORBECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THntTT-BECOKD EDITION EOB 1863 IS KOW BEABT. 



LoiMB s Fberaob and Babonetaoe is acknowledged to be the mo«t 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of fler 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
Tarioos noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the bi auty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PBINCIFAL CONTENTS. 



Qistorical View of the Peer^«; 

FuUunentBry Roll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
oirders of Precedence. 

AliAwbetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerase. 

lAlphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
ho*ding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Oreat Pritaiu and tiie United Kingdom. 

A Ckdlectlve List of Peers, in thdr order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

«4^babetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bihhops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed \sj 
members of NoUe Families. 

Alphabetical Ust of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hay- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chiistian and 
their Husbands' Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. haying mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Honourable 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tran*> 



Lodge 8 Peerage must supersede aU other works of the kind, for two reasons : iirst it is 
** ^****'*r P^ ^ *°** secondly, it is better executed. We can saiely pronounce it to be the 
leadiest, the most useftil, and exactest of modern works on the wUt^e^''— Spectator, 

** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most usftd pubUoatl<sQ."— TSxoku 
" As perfect a Peerage as we are eyer likely to see vu\)V\&\v«dL'— UeroXd. 



Vov ni ooom ov rvwucjoum. Eaoi Wouc ConmsB or a a»«Ls toujvb, 
lUutntod bf MiixAB, HoufAV Hon; Lbiob, Boucbt Forbb, Jonr Oifigrr, 
TmnBt Ac, dugMitiy priated and boand, price te, 

ittrst anb ^latfettt's Stanirarb Jikarj 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 



«^^^^^^^^^^^»^^N^»^»^>^^^^»^>^^ 



VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 

** The first Toliune of Measn. Hunt and BUckett'g SUadard Libnuy of Cbeap Edi- 
tions of Popolar Modern Works forms a rery good beginning to what will donbtleaa be 
a rerv mecemtal nndertaking. 'Nature and Homan Nature* is one of the best of Sam 
Slick Vi witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circolatiim which 
it cannot fiUl to attain in its present convenient and cheap shape. Hie TDlaBie eom- 
bines with the great recommendations of a dear bold type and good paper, the leaser, 
but still attractif e merits, of being well illnstrated and elegantly bound.**— /^asC. 

VOL. IL—JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and avery interesting woiic. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect maii'-a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in ind- 
denc both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high ^Arit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition ia worthy to paaa 
freely ftt>m himd to hand, as a gift>book in many households.**— >£xamtiMr. 

VOL. nL— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY BLIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of ita value aa an original narrative, and ita uaeftil and In te r ea tln g 
information, this work is remarkable for ita reverent and aerioua spirit.** — Quarlertif 
B«9iew, 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gradoos and 
attractive. Ita matter is good." — AthenoBum. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP "jOHN HALIFAX, OBNTLKMAN." 

*' A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of ita kind, well 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicaL*' — Examiner, 

VOL. VL-ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " MARGARET MAITLAND.** 

" * Adam Graeme* is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery."— Past. 

VOL. Vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

"The best of all Judge Haliburton*s admirable works. It is one of the pleasanteat 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.** — Standard. 

VOL Vm.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

** A pictnresqae book on Rome and its ecdedastical sovereigns.**— iKAauviMn. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' In ' A Life for aLife ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and she haa produced 
a work of strong effect" — Athenanim. 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

**A dellghtftil book; that will be welcome* to all readers, and most welcome to 
those who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*' — Examiner. 

VOL. XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fSudnating story to read this work fi>r 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while.**-- iliAenonun. 



(CONTINUED). 



VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

" This work is redolent of the hearty ftin and strong sense of our old Mend 
*Sani Slick.* Every page is alive with fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy 
sayings, good-humoured practical jokes, and capitally told anecdot'es.'* — Chronicle. 

VOL. Xni.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

**This last production, firom the pen of the author of "The Crescent and the Gross,* 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It wiU please its thousands.'* — Olobe. 

VOL. XIV,— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BITRKE. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interest- 
ing boolc. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table.*' — Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP ** MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND." 

" Scottish life and character are here delineated with true artistic skilL'* — Etroid, 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" Mrs. Gretton's work is intereiting, and full of instruction.** — The Times. 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING KEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** We cordially commend this book. The same graphic i>ower, deep pathos, health- 
ftU sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiftil work *John 
Halifax,' among the English classics, are everywhere displayed.'* — Chronicle. 

VOL. XVin.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
d*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.*' — Post. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

** If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between 'John Hali&x,* 
And *The Gaxtons.' "Serald. 

VOL. XX.-. THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BT PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 
"A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap 
tad elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn." — lUustrcUed Nesss, 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULLA KAVANAGH. 

** AdMe is the best work we have had by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story. 
The interest kindled in tiie first chapter bums brightly to the cioBe."—Athen^um. 

VOL. XXn. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLBMAN." 

** These ' Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author. '*—i8(Mttr<2a3rie0vieir. 

VOL. XXm.-:-GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 

" A good noveL The most interesting of the author's productions.** — Athenteum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BT J. 0. JEAFFRBSON, BSQ. 

'* A delightful book.** — Athenceum. * A book to be read and re-read ; fit fbr the study 
as i»^ as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— ZonesIL 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH, 

'* We advise all who have the opportonily to read this hook. It Ib well worth \ht 
wtody.^-^Athenaum 



aE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeatfbeson, Author 

of " Olire BUke't Good Work," &c Second Edition. 3 t. 

TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thobnbubt. 3 v. 

** This ttorj it intattdog. Bfr. Th ombm y hat tkill in writing pictmes ; then is 
■earoeljr a M«e in which tooM itinrinK tocne is not thrown into a clewr, wdl-deOned 
riiape, Mt forth in wdl>choten words."— /iM«iunim. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. By the Author of 

^'JoHir Hauyax, Gbbtlbmah." 2 toIs. 

** A food, wholesome book, gnoeAiUy written, and as pleasant to read as it it in- 
stmetiTe.'* — Atktmtemm. 

**The first of these ndnmes is as good m * J6hn Halifiuc,* and written with the same 
tme-bearted earnestness. The spirit of thewfaole book is eyceilent"— ggomtasr. 

** All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Biiss Molock^s charming 
flctioos.— /oto BmU, 

St. OLAVE'S. 3 vols. Printed on toned paper. 

**This charming nord is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as some ezpoienoe and knowledge of the world. St Olave's is the work of an 
artist. The whole book is worth reading, and the finale is brought about in a hMfpj 
and unexpected manner.*"— illA<iKn«M. 

** A good novel It is written with unflagging ability, and is as evoi as it is clever. 
The author has determined to do nothing short of the best, and has succeeded. — Po$L 

THE DESERTED HOUSE op HAWKSWORTH. 

8 vols. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By George MacDonald, 

M.A. Author of "Within and Without,''" Phantasies," &c. 3 vols. 
" There are many beautifiil passages and descriptions in this book:'— Atheiuetttn. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of " The 

Morals of May Fair," &c. 2 vols. 
** A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the author's former works.*'— Poet 

EVELINE. By the Author of "Forest Keep." 3 vols. 

" This story is certain to prove a great success."— Literarf Time$. 

BEATRICE SFORZA. By Db. Brewer. 3 vols. 

" A highly interesting sborj."— Observer. 

A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton Cook, Author 

of ** Paul Foster's Daughter." 3 vols. 
" ' A Pbodigal Son ' will find many admirers among readers of works of fiction. 
There are new characters in the book, and the plot is good."— P<»^ 

« 

SLAVES OF THE RING; or, Before and After. 

By the Author of ** Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
" A very good story. The reader cannot but fed interested in the loves, the joys, and 
sorrows of * The Slaves of the Eing.' "^Observer. 

OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of ^^High 

Church " and " No Church." 3 vols. 

THE MAROON. By Captain Matne Reid, Author 

of •* The Rifle Rimgeta," Slc. Z noU. 



